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THE CORSAIR OF THIS DAY CONTAINS :— | And a flickering hue to her cheek came back, 
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LINES ON A STATUE OF HIS DEAD CHILD, 
BY RICHARD LANE, ESQ. 
T saw thee in thy beauty ! bright phantom of the past, 
I saw thee for a moment—’twas the first time and the last ; 
And, though years since have glided by of mingled bliss and 
I never have forgotten thee, thou fairest of the fair! 


i saw thee in thy beauty! Thou wast graceful as the fawn, 
When, in wantonness of glee, it sports along the lawn; 

I saw thee seek the mirror—and when it met thy sight, 

The very air was musical with thy burst of wild delight. 


T saw thee in thy beauty! with thy sister at thy side— 

She a lily of the valley, thou arose in all its pride— 

I looked upon thy mother—there was triumph in her eyes; 
And I trembled for her happiness, for grief had made me wise. 


T saw thee in thy beauty! with one hand among her curls— 

The other with no gentle grasp had seized a string of pearls; 
She felt the pretty trespass, and she chid thee, though she smiled; 
And I knew not which was loveliest, the mother or the child. 


IT saw thee in thy beauty! and a tear came to mine eye, 


As I press'd thy rosy check to mine, and thought even thou couldst | 


die: 


My home was like a summer bower, by thy joyous presence made, || 
' 


But I only saw the sunshine, and felt alone the shade. 


I see thee in thy beauty ! for there thou seem’st to lie, 
In slumber restin » peacefully !—but, oh, the change of eye— 
That still serenity of brow—those lips that breathe no more— 
Proclaim thee but a mockery of what thou wast before. 


I sec thee inthy beauty! with thy waving hair at rest, 

And thy Jusy little fingers folded lightly on thy breast ; 

But thy merry dance is o'er, and thy little race is run, 

And the mirror that reflected two, can now give back but one. 


I see thee in thy beauty ; with thy mother by thy side— 
But her loveliness is faded, and qnell’d her glance of pride, 
The smile is absent from her lips, and absent are the pearls, 
And a cap almost of widowhood conceals her envied curls. 


I see thee inthy beauty ! as I saw thee on that day— 

But the mirth that gladden’d then my home, fled with thy life away ; 
I see thee lying motionless upon the accustomed floor, 

But my heart hath blinded both my eyes, and I can see no more. 





AFFECTION, 


That lady’s cheek was beautiful, 
As her loved Italian sky ; 

And there was not a gem in her gorgeous vest 
So bright as her own bright eye ; 

And her joyous laugh on the breeze went forth 
Like music passing by. 


That brow is sadder than is wont, 
And that eye is shadowed too, 

While the silken fringe o’er her cheek doth fall, 
And a tear is wandering through ; 
And the gladsome tone from her voice 
As her bright cheek paler grew. 


had gone, 


Her small hand rested on a lute, 
Its breathings had died away ; 

But deeper chords in her spirit were stirred— 
Fond tones that could not decay ; 

And she turned to hide, in her woman's pride, 
Feelings she could not sway. 


He took that hand within his own, 
But her pulse beat quick the while, 


care, || 





\\ JACK WALLER’S STORY. 


Less rich its hue than thine, 

And a fond, dark eye—but its shadowy light 
Less brilliantly doth shine ; 

Yet the softest shade o’er that cheek that strayed 
Still round my heart doth twine.” 


She pressed her hand upon her brow, 
Its throbbing pulse to hold,— 

Far the fower's Much o'ar her cheek had passed 
Though that hand was icy cold ; 

And the sighs that stole from her troubled soul 
Her heart’s deep secret told. 


He had gazed upou that lovely face 
In its veauty’s richest pride,— 

He had listened full oft to the matchless tone 
That swept o'er the water's tide ; 

But never had dreamed that her bright eye gleamed 
Still brighter by his side. 


He saw her now—that look of pride 
Was only of the past, 

And a fearful shadow of grief instead 
O’er her jewelled brow was cast ; 

While that quivering frame like a reed became 
Uprooted by the blast. 


A gallant bark is on the wave,— 
Outspread each fluttering sail ; 

And sporteth the sun on the bright sea-foam, 
And music on the gale ; 

Why sitteth alone that lovely one, 
With brow and cheek so pale? 


She watched that vessel’s onward course, 
Till every trace was gone ; 

And ihe thought how her fevcred brow would cool, 
’Neath those lonely waters borne : 

Ther. she turned away from the dashing spray, 
For she dared not gaze thereon. 


There was no tear upon her cheek, 
Each source was quenched and dry— 

Ail parched as a shadowless lake might be 
Beneath a burning sky, 

When the flowers that drink from the water’s briak 
Have lain them down to die. 


She knelt before a holy shrine, 
Within a convent’s wall ; 

Whilst the vague, dim light of her eye but breathed 
Of the churchyard and the pall ; 

And there came no sound on the stillness round, 
But her soft breath’s rise and fall. 


Yet thus she lingered till the past 
Became a cherished dream, 
And its fond bright memories clouded not 


{| Her lip’s untroubled stream ; 


For her soul’s deep love, for the cross above, 
Shone forth with a quenchless beam. 





~ 





‘ 
FROM THE CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER. 


| The morning was breaking on the fourth day of my joumey, as the tall 
| Spires of Munich rose to my view, amid the dull and arid desert of sand 
that city is placed in. At last my journey is nearing its end. Scarcely 
| was this reflection made half aloud, when a sudden shock threw me from 
| my seat. I fell towards the door, which, bursting open, launched me out 
|upon the road, at the same moment that the broken axle-tree of the 
|caleche had upset it on the opposite side, carrying one horse along with 





it, and leaving the other, with the postillion on his back, kicking and 
| plunging with all his might. After assisting the frightened fellow to dis- 
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mount, and having cut the traces of the restive animal, I then perceived 
that in the meleé I had not escaped scatheless. I could barely stand ; | 
and, on passing my hand upon my instep, perceived I had sprained my | 
ancle in the fall. The day was only breaking—no one was in sight—so | 
that after a few minutes’ consideration, the best thing to do, appeared to 
get the other liorse upon his legs, and despatching the postillion to Munich, | 
then about three leagues distant, for a carriage, wait patiently on the road- | 
side for hi¢ return. No sooner was the resolve made than carried into ex- | 
ecution ; and in less than a quarter of an hour from the moment of the | 
accident, I was seated upon the bank, watching the retiring figure of the 
postillion, as he disappeared down a hill on his way to Munich. When 
the momentary burst of impatience was ever, I could not help congratula- 
ting myself that I was so far fortunate in reaching the end of my journey 
ere the mischance befell me. Had it occurred at Stuttgard, I really think 
that it would have half driven me distracted. 

I was not long in my present situation till a number of peasants, with 
broad-brimmed hats, and many buttoned coats, passed on their way to| 
work ‘They all saluted me respectfully; but although they saw the! 














reposing in the deep hollow of an arm-chair. Before I had well thought 
| how to apologise for the cool insouciance of my intrusion, the door open- 
| ed, and a tall, well-built man entered; his shooting-jacket and gaiters 
| were evidence of his English origin, while a bushy moustache and most 


ample “Henri quatre” nearly concealed features that still were not 


I quite unknown to me; he stopped, looked steadily at me, placed a hand 


on either shoulder, and calling out, 

‘“‘Harry—Harry Lorrequer, by all that’s glorious!” rushed from the 
room in a transport of laughter. 

If my escape from the gallows depended upon my guessing my friend, 
I should have submitted to the last penalty of the law; never was I 
so completely nonplussed. Confound him, what does he mean by run- 
ning away in that fashion. It would serve him right were I to decamp 
| by one of the windows before he comes back ; but, hark ! some one is ap- 
| proaching. 





|| I tell you I cannot be mistaken,” said the man’s voice from with- 


| out. 
| Oh, impossible!” said a lady-like accent that seemed not heard by me 


broken carriage, and might well guess at the nature of my accident, yet | for the first time. 
not one ever thought of proffering his serv:ces, or even indulging curiosity,|, ‘‘ Judge for yourself—though certainly the last time you saw him may 


by way of inquiry. ‘* How thoroughly German,” thought I ; * these peo- 
ple are the ‘l'urks of Europe, stupified with tebacco and ‘ starkes bier.’ 
They have no thought for any thing but themselves and their own imme- 
diate occupations.” 


Perceiving, at length, one whose better dress and more intelligent 
look bespoke a rank above the common,I made the effort with such 
“ platt deutsch” as I could muster, to ask if there were any house near, 
where I could remain till the postillion’s return! and learned, greatly to 
my gratification, that by taking the path which led through a grove of pine 
trees near me, I should find a chateau; but who was the proprietor he 
knew not ; indeed the people were only newly come, and he believed 
were foreigners—English he thought. Having hastily arranged with my 


new friend to watch the carriage till my return, I took the path he showed || 


me, and, smarting with pain at every step, hurried along as best I could 


towards the chateau. I had not walked many minutes, when a break in 
the wood gave me a view of the old mansion. e house was old; and 


though it had once been a fine and handsome structure, exhibited now | 


| confuse your memory a little.” 

|, ‘* What the devil does he mean by that,” said I, as the door opened, 
and a very beautiful young woman came forward, who, after a moment's 
‘hesitation, called out— 

“True, indeed, it is Mr. Lorrequer, but he seems to have forgotten 

me.” 

The eyes, the lips, the tone of the voice, were all familiar. What! can 
| it be possible? Her companion, who had now entered, stood behind her, 
holding his sides with ill-suppressed mirth; and at length called out— 

‘“‘ Harry, my boy, you scarcely were more discomposed the last morning 
we parted, when the yellow plush ys 

‘* By Jove it is,’ said J, as I sprang forward, and seizing my fair friend 
| in my arms, saluted upon both cheeks my quondam flame, Miss Kamworth, 








|| now the wife of my old friend Jack Waller, of whom TI have made due 
|| mention in an early chapter of these Confessions. 

|| Were Lt given a muster-roll of my acquaintance ww cay which OF them 
might inhabit this deserted mansion, Jack Waller would certainly have 


abundant traces of decay; the rich cornices which supported the roof) been the last I should have selected—the gay, lively, dashing, high-spirited 
had fallen in many places, and lay in fragments upon the terrace beneath ; | Jack, fond of society, dress, equipage, living greatly in the world, known 
the portico of the door was half tumbling ; and the architraves of the win- | to and loved by every body, of universal reputation. Did you want a 
dows were broken and dismantled; the tall and once richly crnamented | cavalier to see your wife through acrush at the opera, a second in a duel, 


chimneys were bereft of all their tracery, and stood bolt upright in all 
their nakedness ; above the high pitched roof. A straggling jet d’eau was 
vigorously fighting its way amid a mass of creeping shrubs and luxuriant 
lichens, that had grown around and above a richly carved fountain, and fell 
in a shower of sparkling dew upon the rank grass and tall weeds around. 
The gentle murmur was the only seund that broke tke stiliness of the 
morning. ; : 

Half doubting that the house were inhabited, and half serupling, if so, 
to disturb its inmates from their rest, I sat down upon the terrace steps, 


|| a rider for your kicking horse in a stiff steeple-chase, a bow-oar for your 
|| boat at a rowing-match, Jack was your man. Such, then, was my sur- 
'| prise at finding him here, that althoughthere were many things I longed 
|| to inquire about, my first question was— 

* And how came you here!” 

“Life has its vicissitudes,” replied Jack, laughing; “many stranger 
| things have come to pass than my reformation. But, first of all, let us 
| think of breakfast ; you shall have ample satisfaction for all your curiosity 
| afterwards.” 


‘*‘ Not now, I fear; Iam hurrying on to Munich.” 
“Oh! I perceive; but you are aware that 
there.” 


and fell into a fit of musing on the objects about. That strange propen- 
sity of my countrymen to settle down in remote and unfrequented spots 
upon the Continent, had never struck me so forcibly; for although un- ai 
questionably there were evident traces of the former grandeur of the “The Callonbys not at Munich!” said I, with a start. 

place, yet it was a long past greatness; and in the dilapidated walls,|| ‘No; they have been at Saltzburgh, in the Tyrol, for some weeks ; 
broken statues, weed-grown wails, and dark and tangled pine grove, there | but don’t fret yourself, they are expected to-morrow in time for the court 
were more hints for sadness than I should willingly surround myself by in| masquerade ; so that until then at least you are my guest.” 

aresidence. The harsh grating of a heavy door behind aroused me: | |) Overjoyed at this information, I turned my attention towards madame, 
turned and beheld an old man in a species of tarnished and worm-eaten || whom [ found much improved ; the embonpoint of womanhood had still 
livery, who, holding the door, again gazed at me with a mingled expres- || farther increased the charms of one who had always been handsome ; and 
sion of fear and curiosity. Having briefly explained the circumstances || [ could not help acknowledgir g that my friend Jack was warrantable in 





your friends are not 


| 
t 
| 





which had befallen me, and appealed to the broken caleche upon the road | 
to corroborate a testimony that I perceived needed such aid, the old man| 
invited me to enter, saying that his master and mistress were not risen, | 
but that he would himself give me some breakfast, of which by this time 
I stood much in want. 

The old man soon re-appeared with a not despicable cup of “ Café! 
noir,” and a piece of bread as large as a teaspoon, and used by the Ger- | 
mans pretty much in the same nt As the adage of the ‘gift horse” is | 
of tolerably general acceptation, | ea 





| any scheme for securing such a prize. 
| The day passed quickly over with my newly-found friends, whose cu- 
| riosity to learn my adventures since we parted, anticipated me in my wish 
‘to learn theirs. After an early dinner, however, with a fresh log upon 
| the hearth, a crusty old flask of red hermitage before us, Jack and I found 
| ourselves alone, and at liberty to speak freely together. 

‘I scarcely could have expected such would be our meeting Jack,” said 

I, ‘from the way we last parted.” 


tand was thankful, mingling my ac- || “Yes, by Jove, Harry; I believe I behaved but shabbily to you in that 


knowledgments from time to time with some questions about the owners || affair; but the ‘ Love ane War,’ you know; and besides we had a distinct 
of the mansion, concerning whom I could not help feeling curious. The || agreement drawn up between us.” 

ancient servitor, however, knew little or nothing of those he served; his|! Aj] true; and after all you are perhaps less to blame than my own 
master was the honourable baron; but of his name he was ignorant ; his || miserable fortune that lies in wait to entrap and disappoint me at every 


mistress was young; they had not been many months there; they knew | 
no one—had no visitors—he had heard they were English, but did not 
know it himself; they were “gute leute,” ** good people,” and that was 
enough forhim. How strange did all this seem, that two people, young, 


| turn in life. Tell me, what do you know of the Callonbys?” 

‘Nothing personally ; we have met them at dinner; a visit passed 
subsequently between us, ‘ e¢ voila tout ;’ they have been scenery hunting, 
picture hunting, and all that sort of thing since their arrival, and rarely 


too, should separate themselves from all the attractions and pleasures al much in Munich; but how do you stand there !—to be, or not to be— 


the world, and set:le down in the dark and dreary solitude, where every 
association was of melancholy, every object a text for sad reflections. 
Lost in these thoughis I sat down beside the window, and heeded not the 
old man as he noiselessly left the room. My thoughts ran on over the 
strange phases in which life presents itself, and how little, after all, ex- | 
ternal influences have to do with that peace of mind whose origin is with- 
in. The Indian, whose wigwam is beside the cataract, heeds not its 
thunders, nor feels its sprays as they fall in everlasting dews upon him; 
the Arab of the desert sees no bleakness in those never-ending plains, 
npon whese horizon his eye has rested from childhood to age. Who 
knows but he who inhabits this lonely dwelling may have once shone in 


eh?” 

“That is the very question of all others I would fain solve; and yet 
|am in most complete ignorance of all about it; but the time approaches 
| which must decide all. I have neither temper nor patience for further con- 
|templation of it ; so here goes; success to the enterprise.” 

“Or,” said Jack, tossing off his glass atthe moment, “or, as they 
would say in Ireland, ‘ your health and inclinations, if they be virtuous.’ ” 

“ And now, Jack, tell me something of your own fortunes since the day 
yon passed me in the post-chaise and four.” 

“The story is soon told. You remember that when I carried off Mary, 
I had no intention of leaving England whatever; my object was, after 





the gay world, mixing in its follies, tasting of its fascination; ard to 
think that now—the low murmurs of the pine tops, the gentle rustle of| 
the water through the rank grass, and my own thoughts combining, over- | 
come me at length, and I slept—how long I know nut; but when T awoke, | 
certain changes about showed me that some length of time had elapsed ; | 


making her my wife, to open negociations with the old colonel, and after 
the approved routine of penitential letters, imploring forgiveness, and set- 
ting forth happiness only wanting his sanction to make it heaven itself, to 
have thrown ourselves at his feet, *selon les regles,’ sobbed, blubbered, 
blew our noses, and dressed for dinner, very comfortable inmates of that 





a gay wood fire was burning on the hearth; an ample breakfast at particularly snug residence, ‘Hydrabad Cottage.’ Now, Mary, who be- 


the table; and the broad sheet of the Times newspaper was negligently 


haved with great courage for a couple of days, after that got low-spirited 
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and depressed ; the descrtion of her father, as she called it, weighed upon ‘called into requisition ; and pressed into service, I had nothing left for it 
her mind, aad all my endeavours to rally and comfort her were fruitless but to canvass, criticise, and praise, between times, which I did, witha 
and unavailing. Each day, however, I expected to hear something of, or, good grace, considering that | -anticipated the * Fleet’ for every flounce 
from the colonel, that would put an and to this feeling of susvense; but | of Valenciennes lace; and could not help associating a rich diamond ai- 
nho—three weeks rolled on, and although I took care that he knew of our | grette, with hard labour for life, and the climate of New South Wales— 
address, we never received any communication. You are aware that. the utter abstraction! was in, led to some awkward contre-temps ; and as 
when I married, I knew Mary had, or was to have, a large fortune ; and, my wife’s enthusiasm for her purchases increased, so did my reverie gain 
that I myself had not more than enough in the world to pay the common | ground. 

expenses of our wedding tour. My calculation was this—the reconcilia-| “‘‘Is it not beautiful, Jack !—how delicately worked—it must have ta- 


tion will possibly, what with delays of post, distance, and deliberation, ; 
take a month—say, five weeks—now, at forty pounds per week, that | 
makes exactly two hundred pound—such being the precise limit of my. 
exchequer, when, blessed with a wife, a man, and a maid, three imperials, | 
a cap-case, and a poodle, I arrived at ‘The Royal Hotel,’ in Edinburgh. | 
Had I been Lord Francis Egerton, with his handred thousand a-year, look- | 
ing for a new ‘distraction’ at any price ; or, still more—were I a London || 
shopkeeper, spending a Sunday in Boulogne-sur-Mer, and trying to find out || 
something expensive, as he had only one day to stay, I could not have more | 
industriously sought out opportunities for extravagance, and each day con- | 


trived to find out some two or three acquaintances to bring home to din- | 
ner. And, as I affected to have been married for a long time, Mary felt |, 
less genee among strangers, and we got on famously. Still the silence of | 


the colonel weighed upon her mind, and although she partook of none of | 


| ken a long time to do it.’ 


““*Seven years,’ I muttered, as my thoughts ran upon a very different 
topic. 

*** Oh, no—not so much,’ said she laughing; ‘and it must be such a 
hard thing to do.’ 

*“** Not half so hard as carding wool, or pounding oyster shells.’ 

“* How absurd you are. Well, I'll take this, it will look so well in 

“*¢ Botany Bay,’ said J, witha sigh that set all the party laughing, which 
at last roused me and enabled me to join in the joke. : 

‘“‘ As at length one half of the room became filled with millinery, and 
the other glittered with jewels and bijouterie, my wife grew weary with 
her exertions, and we found ourselyes alone. 

““ When IT told her that my auut had taken up her residence in Paris, it 
immediately occurred to her, how pleasant it would be to go there too ; 





my anxieties from that source, being perfectly ignorant of the state of my | and although I concurred in the opinion for very different reasons, it was 
finances, she dwelt so constantly upon this subject, that J at length yicld-| at length decided we should do so; and the only difficulty now existed as 
ed to her repeated solicitations, and permitted her to writé to her father. | tothe means—for though the daily papers teem with ‘four ways to go 
Her letter was a most proper one; combining a dutiful regret for leaving | from London to Paris,” they all resolved themselves into one, and that 
her home, with the hope that her choice had been such as to excuse her, one, unfortunately to me, the most difficult and impracticable—by money. 


rashness, or, at least, palliate her fault. It went to say, that her father’s 
acknowledgment of her was all she needed or cared for, to compiete her 
happiness, and asking for his permission to seek it in person. This was 
the substance of the letter, which, upon the whole, satisfied me, and I 
waited anxiously for the reply. At the end of five days the answer ar- 
rived. It was thus :— 

“**My Dear Mary,—You have chosen your own path in life, and 
having done so, I have neither the right nor inclination to interfere with 
your decision ; [ shall neither receive you ror the person you have made 
your husband ; and to prevent any further disappointment, inform you, 
that as I leave this to-morrow, any future letters you might think proper 
to address, will not reach me.—Yours very faithful, C. Kamworru. 

““« Hydrabad Cottage.’ 

“This was a tremendous coyp, and not in the Icast anticipated by either 
of us; upon me the effect was stunning, knowing, as I did, that our fast 
diminishing finances were nearly expended. Mary, onthe other hand, who 
neither knew nor thought of the exchequer, rallied at once from her de- 
pression, and after a hearty fit of crying, dried her eyes, and putting her 
arm round my neck, said— 

““*Well, Jack, I must only love you the more, since pappa will not 
share any of my affection.’ 

“*T wish he would his purse though,’ muttered I, as I pressed her in 
my arms, and strove to seem perfectly happy. 

“‘T shall not prolong my story by dwelling upon the agitation this letter 
cost me; however, I'had yet a hundred pounds left, and an aunt in Har- 
ley-street, with whom | had always been a favourite. This thougit, the 
only rallying one I possessed, saved me for the time; and as fretting was 
never my forte, I never let Mary perceive that anything had gone wrong, 
and managed so well in this respect, that my good spirits raised her’s and 
we set out for London one fine sunshiny morning, as happy a looking cou- 
ple as ever travelled the north road. 

““ When we arrived at the ‘Clarendon,’ my first care was to get into a 
cab, and drive to Harley-street. I rung the bell ; and not waiting to ask 
if my aunt was at home, I dashed up stairs toa drawing-room; in’ bolt- 


ed, and instead of the precise old Lady Lilford, sitting at her embroidery, | 


with her fat poodle beside her, beheld a strapping-looking fellow, with a 
black moustache, making fierce love to a young lady on the sofa beside 
him. 

“«* Why, how is this—I really—there must be some mistake here.’ In 
my heart I knew that such doings in my good aunt’s dwelling were im- 
possible. 

““*[ should suspect there is, sir," drawled out he of the moustache, as, 
he teok a very cool survey of me, through his glass. 

“«}s Lady Lilford at home, may I ask,’ said I ir. a very apologetic tone | 
of voice. 

“«T havn't the honour of her ladyship’s acquaintance,’ replied he in a || 
lisp evidently enjoying my perplexity, which was every moment becoming |) 
more evident. 

* ¢ But this is her house,’ said I, ‘at least 

*¢ Lady Lilford is at Paris, sir,’ said the young lady, who now spoke for | 
the first time. ‘ Papa has taken the house for the season, and that may || 
perhaps account for your mistake.’ 

«What I muttered by way of apology for my intrusion, I know not ; || 
but I stammered—the young lady blushed—the beau chuckled, and turned |, 
to the window, and when I found myself in the street, [ scarcely knew | 
whether to laugh at my bluuder or curse my disappointment. 

“The next morning I called upon my aunt’s lawyer, and having ob- 
tained her address in Paris, sauntered to the “ Junior Club,” to write her a |) 
letter before post-hour. As I scanned over the morning papers, I could | 
not help smiling at the flaming paragraph which announced my marriage || 
to the only daughter and heiress of the Millionaire, Colonel Kamworth. |) 
Not well knowing how to open the correspondence with my worthy rela- | 
tive, [ folded the paper containing the news, and addressed it to ‘Lady 
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Lilford, Hotel de Bristol, Paris.’ | 


“ When I arrived at the ‘Clarendon,’ I found my wife and her maid sur- | 


it 
I} 


‘‘There was, however, one last resource open—the sale of my commis- 
| sion. I will not dwell upon what it cost me to resolve upon this; the de- 
} termination was a painful one, but it was soon come to, and before, 
| five o’clock that day, Cox and Creeenwood had got their instructions to 
sell out for me, and had advanced a thousand pounds of the pur- 
chase. Our bill settled—the waiters bowing to the ground—(it is 
your ruined man that is always most liberal)—the post-horses harnessed, 
and impatient for the road, I took my place beside my wife, while my va- 
let held a parasol over the soubrette in the ramble, all in the approved 
fashion of those who have an unlimited credit with Coutts and Drummond ; 


|| the whips cracked, the leaders capered, and with a patronizing bow to the 


| proprietor of the ¢ Clarendon,’ away we rattled to Dover. 
‘“ After the usual routine of seasickness, fatigue, and poisonous cooke- 
ry, we reached Paris on the fifth day, and put up at the ‘Hotel de Lon- 
dres,’ Place Vendome. 
|| «To have an adequate idea of the state of my feelings as I trod the 
| splendid apartments of this princely hotel, surrounded by every luxury 
| that wealth can procure, or taste suggest, you must imagine the condition 
| of a man who is regaled with a sumptuous banquet on the eve of his ex- 
!!ecution. ‘The inevitable termination to all my present splendour, was ne- 
| ver for a moment absent from my thoughts, and the secrecy with which 
| I was obliged to conceal my feelings, formed one of the greatest sources 
of my misery. The coup, when it does come, will be sad enoug, andh 
poor Mary may as weil have the comfort of the deception as long as it 
| lasts, without suffering asI do. Such was the reasoning by which I met 
every resolve to break to her the real state of my finances, and such the 
| frame of mind in which I spent my days at Paris—the only really unhap- 
|| py ones I can ever charge my memory with. 
(| « Wehad scarcely got settled in the hotel, when my aunt, who inhab- 
ited the opposite side of the ‘Place,’ came over to see us and wish us joy 
| She had seen the paragraph in the Post, and like all other people, with 
plenty of money, fully approved a match like mine. 
| « She was delighted with Mary, and despite the natural reserve of the 
|| old maiden lady, became actually cordial, and invited us to dine that day 
and every succceding one we might feel disposed to do so. So far so we 
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| thought I, as I offered her my arm tosee her home ; but if she knew of wha 
| value even this small attention is to us, am I quite so sure she would offe 
it 1—however, no time is to be lost; I cannot live in this state of hourly 
\ agitation ; T must make some one the confidante of my sorrows, and none 
i so fit as she who can relieve as well as advise uponthem. Although such 
|| was my determination, yet somehow J could not pluck up courage for the 


effort. My aunt’s congratulations upon my good luck, made me shrink 
from the avowal ; and while she ran on upon the beauty and grace of my 
wife, topics I fully concurred in, I also chimed in with her satisfaction at 
the prudential and proper motives which led to the match. Twenty 
times I was on the eve of interrupting her, and saying, ‘ But, madam, I 
am a beggar—my wife has not a shilling—I have absolutely nothing—her 
father disowns us—my commission is sold, and in three weeks the ‘ Hotel 
de Londres’ and the ‘ Palace Royale’ will be some hundred pounds the 
richer, and I without the fare of acab, to drive me to the Seine to drown 
myself. 

“« Such were my thoughts ; but whenever I endeavoured to speak them, 
some confounded fulness in my throat nearly choked me; my temples 
throbbed, my hands trembled, and whether it was shame, or the sickness 
of despair, I cannot say; but the words would not come, and all that I 
could get out was some flattery of my wife’s beauty, or some vapid eulo- 
gy upon my own cleverness in securing such a prize. To give you, in 


' one Lrief sentence, an idea of my state, Harry—know, then, that loving 


Mary with all my heart and soul, as I felt she deserved to be loved, fifty 
times a day, I would have given my life itself that you hdd been the suc- 
cessful man, on the morning I carried her off, and that Jack Waller was 
once more a bachelor, to see the only woman he ever loved, the wife of 
another. 

“But this is growing tedious, Harry ; I must get over the ground faster 
Two months passed over at Paris, during which we continued to live at 





rounded by cases an: band-boxes ; laces, satins and velvets were displayed || the ‘ Londres,’ giving dinners, soirees, dejeuncrs, with the prettiest equi- 
on all sides, while an emissary from ‘Storr and Mortimer’ was arranging || page in the ‘ Champs Elysees,’ we were quite the mode ; my wife, which 
a grand review of jewellery on a side table, ene half of which would have \ is rare enough for an Englishwoman, knew how to dress herself. Our 
ruined the Rajah of Mysore to purchase. My advice was immediately ¥ evening parties were the most recherche things going, and if I were ca- 
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pable of paitaking of any pleasure in the eclat, I had my share, having 
won all the pigeon-matches in the Bois de Boulegard, and beat Lord Hen- 
ry Seymour himself in a steeple chase. ‘The continual round of occupa- 
tion in which pleasure involves a man, is certainly its greatest attraction 
—reflection is impossible—the present is too full to admit any of the past, 
and very little of the future ; and even I, with ali my terrors awaiting me, 
began to feel a half indifference to the result in the manifold cares of my 
then existence. 

To this state of fatalism—for such it was becoming—had I arrived, 
when the vision was dispelled in a moment, by a visit from my aunt, who 
came to say, that some business requiring her immediate presence in Lon- 
don, she was to set out that evening, but hoped to find us in Paris on her 
return. I was thunderstruck at the news, for, although as yet I had ob- 
tained no manner of assistance from the old lady, yet [ felt that her very 
presence was a kind of security to us, and that in every sudden emergen- 
cy, she was there to apply to. My money was nearly expended ; the se- 


cond and last instalment of my commission was all that remained, and | 


much of even that I owed to trales-people. I now resolved to speak out 
—the worst must be known, thought I, in a few days—and now or never 


be it. So saying,] drew my aunt's arm within my own, and telling her | 


that I wished a few minutes’ conversation alune, led her to one of the less 
frequented walks in the Tuilleries gardens. When we had got sufficiently 
far to be removed from all listeners, I began then —‘ my dearest aunt, what 
I have sufiered in concealing from you so long, the subject of my present 
confession, will plead as my excuse in not making you sooner my conti- 
dante.’ 

When I had got thus far, the agitation of ny aunt was such, that I 
could not venture to say more for a minute or two. At length she said, 
in a kind of hurried whisper, ‘go on;’ and although then I would have 
given all I possessed in the world to have continued, I could not speak a 
word. 

*** Dear John, what is it—any thing about Mary—for heaven’s sake 
, peak.’ 

‘‘¢ Yes, dearest aunt, it is about Marv, and entirely about Mary.’ 

«Ah, dear me, I feared it long since ; but then, John, consider she is 
very handsome—very much admired—and ‘ 

“«* That makes it all the heavier, my dearaunt; the prouder her present 
position, the more severely will she feel the reverse.’ 

*« «Oh, but surely, John, your fears must exaggerate the danger.’ 

‘*** Nothing of the kind—I have not words to tell you.’ 

“© *Oh dear, oh dear; don’t say so,’ said the old lady blushing, ‘ for 
though I have often remarked a kind of gay, flirting manner she has with 
men, I am sure she means nothing by it—slie is so young, and so , 

“T stopped, stepped forward, and looking straight in my aunt’s face, 
broke out into a fit of laughter, that she, mistaking for hysterical from its 
violence, nearly fainted upon the spot. 

“As soon as I could sufficiently recover gravity to explain to my aunt 
her mistake, I endeavoured to do so; but so ludicrous was the contre 
temps, and so ashamed the old lady for her gratuitous suspicions, that she 
would not listen to a word, and begged me to return to her hotel. Such 
an unexpected turn to my communication routed all my plans, and after a 
very awkward silence of some minutes on both sides, 1 mumbled some- 
thing about our expensive habits of life, costly equipage, number of 
horses, &c., and hinted at the propriety of retrenchment. 

“«* Mary rides beautifully,’ said my aunt drily. 

“¢Yes;, but my dear aunt, it was not exactly of that I was going to 
speak, for, in fact——’ 

«Oh, John,’ said she, interrupting, ‘I know your delicacy too well to 
suspect; but, in fact, 1 have myself perceived what you allude to, and 
wished very much to have some conversation with you on the subject.’ 

“Thank God,’ said I to myself, ‘at length, we understand each other 
—~and the ice is broken at last.’ 

«Indeed, I think I have anticipated your wish in the matter ; but as 
time presses, and I must look after all my packing, I shall say good by for 
a few weeks, and in the evening, Jepson, who stays here, will! bring you 
‘what Imean,’ over to your hotel ; once more, then, good by.’ 








““*Good by, my dearest, kindest friend,’ said I, taking a most tender | 


a short struggle, I yielded, aud she few to the end of the room, and tear- 
ing open the seals, several papers fell to the ground; before I could have 
time to snatch them up, she had read some lines written on the envelope, 
and turning towards me, threw her arms around my neck, and said, ‘ yes, 
Jack, she is, indeed, all you have said; look here,’ I turned and read— 
vith what feeling I leave to you to guess—the following :— 
“*Dear Nepuew anp Nigece,—the enclosed will convey to you, with 
my warmest wishes for your happiness, a ticket on the Francfort Lottery, 
of which I inclose the scheme. I also take the opportunity of saying that 
{ have purchased the Hungarian pony for Mary—which we spoke of this 
morning. It is at Johnston's stable, and will be delivered on sending 
| for it.’ 
** Think of that, Jack, the Borghese pony, with the silky tail; mine 
}—Oh! what a dear good old soul; it was the very thing of all others I 
longed for, for they told me the princess had refused every offer for it.’ 

** While Mary ran on in this strain, I sat mute and stupified; the sudden 
reverse my hopes had sustained, deprived me, for a moment, of all thought, 
and it was several minutes before I could rightly take in the full extent of 
my misfortunes. 
| * How that crazy old maid, for such, alas, I called her to myself now, 
| could have so blundered all my meaning—how she could have so palpably 
jhave mistaken, I could not conceive; what a remedy fora man over- 

whelmed with debt—a_ ticket in a German lottery, and a cream-coloured 
pony, as if my whole life had not been one continued lottery with every 
‘day a blank; and as to horses, I had eleven in iny stables already. Per- 
| haps she thought twelve would read better in my schedule, when I, next 
| week, surrendered as insolvent. 
| Unable to bear the delight, the childish delight of Mary, on her new ac- 
|| quisition, [ rushed out of the house, and wandered for several hours in the 
Boulevards. At last I summoned up courage to tell my wife. I once 
| more turned towards home, and entered her dressing-room, where she was 
having her hair dressed for a ball at the Embassy. My resolution failed 
|| me—not now, thought I— to-morrow will do as well—one night more of 
|| happ ness for her, and then—I looked on with pleasure and pr de, as orna- 
|, ment after ornament, brilliant with diamonds and emeralds, shone in her 
|| hair, and upon her arms, still heightened her beauty, and lit up with a 
‘| dazzling brillianey her lovely figure. But it must come—and whenever 
||the hour arrives—the reverse will be fully as bitter ; besides I am able 
|| now—and when I may again be so, who can tell—now then be it, said I, 
| as I told the waiting maid to retire ; and taking a chair beside my wife, 
| put my arm round her. 
| ‘** There John dearest, take care; don’t you see you'll crush all that 
| great affair of Malines lace, that Rosetta has been breaking her heart to 
| manage this half hour.’ 
| ‘Et puis,’ said I. 
(| *Et puis. J could not go to the ball, naughty boy. Iam bent on 
‘great conquest to-night; so pray don’t mar such good intentions.’ 
| ** And you should be greatly disappointed were you not to go.’ 
|  *Of course I should; but what do you mean? isthere any reason why 
I should not? You are silent, John—speak—oh, speak—has anything 
| occurred to my 3 
hus No, no, dearest—nothing that I know has occurred to the Colonel.’ 
|| «* Weil then, who is it? Oh tell me at once.’ 
| «*Oh my dear, there is no one in the case but ourselves ;’ so saying, 
despite the injunction about the lace, I drew her towards me, and in as 
'| few words, but as clearly as I was able, explained al! our circumstances 
|—my endeavour to better them—my hopes—my fears—and now my bitter 
‘| disappointment, if not despair.’ 
| «The first shock over, Mary showed not only more courage, but more 
| sound sense than I conld have believed. All the frivolity of her former 
‘character vanished at the first touch of adversity ; just, as of old, Harry, 
; we left the tinsel of our gay jackets behind, when active service called 
‘}upon us for something more sterling. She advised, counselled, and en- 
|couraged me by turns; and in half an hour the most poignant regret I had 
| was, in not having sooner made her my confidante, and checked the pro- 
' gress of our enormous expenditure somewhat carlier. 
“T shall not now detain you much longer, In three weeks we sold our 
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adieu of the old lady. ‘What an excellent creature she is,’ said J, half | carriages and horses, our pictnres, (we had begun this among our other ex- 
aloud, as I turned towards home—‘ how considerate, how truly kind—to | travagances,) and our china followed ; and under the plea of health set out 
spare me too all the pain of explanation. Now I begin to breathe once | for Baden; not one among our Paris acquaintances ever suspecting the 
more. If there be a flask of Johannisberg in the * Londres,’ I'll drink | real reason of our departure, and never attributing any monied difficulties 


your health this day, and so shall Mary ;’ so saying, [ entered the hotel 


with a lighter heart, and a firmer step than ever it had been my fortune to | 


do hitherte. 
«« *We shall miss the old lady, I’m sure, Mary, she is so kind.” 
«* ¢Oh! indeed she is; but then, John, she is such a prude.’ 


“Now, I could not help recurring in my mind to some of the conver- | 


sation in the Tuilleries gardens, and did not feel exactly at ease. 

“«« Such a prude, and so very old-fashioned in her notions.’ 

«« Yes, Mary, said I, with more gravity than she was prepared for, ‘she 
is a prude ; but I am not certain that in foreign society, where less liber- 
ties are tolerated than in our country, if such a bearing be not wiser.’ 
What I was going to plunge into heaven knows, for the waiter entered 
at the moment, and presenting me with a large and carefully sealed pack- 
ege, said, ‘de la part de mi ladi Lilfore,’—*‘ but stay, here comes, if I am 
vot mistaken, a better eulogy upon my dear aunt, than any I can pro- 
-ounre.’ 

“How heavy it is, said I to myself, balancing the parcel in my hand, 
‘ There is no answer,’ said I aloud to the waiter, who stood as if expect- 
ing one 

‘«¢ The servant wishes to have some acknowledgment in writing, sir, 
that it has been delivered into your own hands.” 

«¢ *Send him here then,’ said I. 

“ Jepson entered,—‘ well, George, your parcel is all right, and here is a 
Noepoleon to drink my health.’ 


‘‘ Scarcely had the servants left the room, when Mary, whose curiosity | 


was fully roused, rushed over, and tried to get the packet from me; after 


|; to us—for we paid our debts. 
|| The same day we left Paris, I dispatched a letter to my aunt, explain- 
ing fully all about us, and suggesting that as I had now left the army for 
}ever, perhaps she would interest some of her friends—and she has power- 
| ful ones—to do something for me. 
‘“‘ After some little loitering in the Rhine, we fixed upon Hesse Cassel 
| for our residence. It was very quiet—very cheap. The country around 
|| picturesque, and last but not least, there was not an Englisbman in the 
|, neighbourhood. The second week after our arrival brought us letters from 
i|imy aunt. She had settled four hundred a year upon us for the present, 
|and sent the first year in advance; promised us a Visit as soon as we were 
ready to receive her; and pledged herself not to forget when an opportu- 
inity of serving me should offer. 
| “From that moment to this,” said Jack, “all has gone well with us. 
| We have, it is true, not many luxuries, but we have no wants, and better 
‘| still, no debts. The dear old aunt is always making us some little pre- 
'sent or other; and somehow I have a kind of feeling that better luck is 
|, still in store ; but faith, Harry, as long as I have a happy home, and a 
(| warm fireside, for a friend when he drops in upon me, I scarcely can say 
‘that better luck need be wished for.” 
|| There is only one point, Jack, you have not enlightened me upon ; 
how came you here? You are some hundred miles from Hesse, in your 
|, present chatean.” 
'| Oh! by Jove, that was a great omission in my narrative; but come, 
this will explain it; see here’’—so saying, he crew from a little drawer a 
\| large lithographic print of a magnificent castellated building, with towers 
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and bastions, keep, moat, and even drawbridge, and the walls bristled with come greater. Fall of light, he may yet labour with a spot or two of 
cannon, ana an eagied banner floated proudly above them. darkness. And such a spot we hold the prevalent opinion upon Milton in 
* What in the name of the Sphynxes is this 1” two particular questions of taste—questions that are not insulated, but 
“ There,” said Jack, “is the Schloss von Everhausen; or, if vou like diffusive ; spreading themselves over the entire surface of the Paradise 
it in English, Ebechausen Castle, as it was the year of the deluge; for the | Lost, and also of the Paradise Regained ; insomuch that, if Milton is 
present mansion that we are now sipping our wine in bears no very close | wrong once, then he is wrong by many scores of times. 
resemblance to it. But to make the mystery clear,this was the great prize | So accustomed are we to survey a great man through the cloud of years 
in the Francfort lottery, the ticket of which my aunt's first note costained, | that has gathered round hin—so impsosible is it to detatch him from the 
and which we were fortunate enough to win. We have only been here a pomp and equipage of all who have quoted him, copied him, echoed him, 
few weeks, and though the affair looks somewhat meagre, we have hopes lectured about him, disputed about him, quarrelled about him, that in 
that ina little time, and with some pains, much may be done to make it) the case of any Anacharsis the Scythian coming amongst us—any savage, 
habitable. — There is a capital chasse of some hundred acres; plenty of that is to say, uninstructed in our literature, but speaking our language, 
wood and innumerable rights, seignorial, manorial, &c , which, fortunately | and feeling an interest in our great men—a man could hardly believe at 
for my neighbours, I neither understand, nor care for ; and we are, there- | first how perplexed he would feel—how utterly at a loss for any adequate 
fore, the best friends in the world. Among others I am styled the graf or | answer to this question suddenly proposed—** Who and whatwas Milton?” 


count.”’ ay That is to say, what is the place which he fills in his own vernacular litera- 
“Well, then, Monsieur Le Comte, do you ititend favouring me with | ture? what station does he hold in universal literature 2 

your company at coffee this evening ; for already it is ten o'clock ; and || We, if abruptly called upon in that summary fashion to convey a com- 

considering my former claim upon Mr. Lorrequer, you have let me enjoy  mensurate idea of Milton, one which might at once correspond to his pre- 

very little of his society.” ~ |\ tensions, and yet be readily intelligible to the savage, should answer per- 


We now adjourned to the drawing-room, where we gossipped away till | haps thus :—Milton is not an author amongst authors, not a poet amongst 
past midaight ; and [ retired to my room, meditating over Jack's adven- | poets, but a power amongst powers ; and the Paradise Lost is not a book 
tures, and praying in my heart, that despite all his mischances, my own | amongst books, not a poem among poems, but a central force amonst for- 
might end as happily. ‘ces. Let us explain. There is this great distinction amongst books ;— 
|some, though possibly the best in their class, are still no more than books 
|| —not indispensable, not incapable of supplementary representation by 
MILTON jjother books. If they had never been—if their place had continued for 
|| ages unfilled—not the less, upon a sufficient excitement arising, there 
|| would always have been found the ability, either directly to fil up the 
vacancy, or at least to meet the same passion virtually, though by a work 
differing in form. Thus supposing Butler to have died in youth, and the 





OR A REPLY TO DR. JOHNSON’S AND ADDISON’S NOTIONS. 

We have two ideas, which we are anxious to bring under public notice, | 

. . a . ' 
with regard to Milton. The reader whom Providence shall send us will | 
rt ed - aoe of these ideas (we trust and hope) by their bulk.— || #Tudibras to have been intercepted by his premature death, still the ludi- 
wesc tacos sf o oy —that great idea !—is very often a more important per- || crous aspects of the Parliamentary war, and its fighting saints, were too 
son towards the ortune of an essay than the writer. Even “the prospe- | striking to have perished. If not in a narrative form, the case would have 
a of a jest,” as Shakspeare tells us, lies less in its own merits than “in || come forward in the drama. Pouritanical sanctity, in collision with the 
the ear of himthat hears it.” If he should happen to be unusually obtuse | i ; th 3 ili ie , 

: sually s srests 4 , s ‘ sities, offered too 
the wittiest jest perishes—the most pointed 5 found blunt. So, witl e- j comers Se, tee we es Giiany Pen ee 
r é. - id blunt. 50, with re- || striking a field for a satiric Muse, in any case, to have passed in total neg- 
gard to books, should the reader on whom we build prove a sandy and | ject. The impulse was too strong fur repression—it was a volcanic 
treacherous foundation, the whole edifice, “temple and tower,”’ must come to '|agency, that by some opening or other, must have worked a way for ite 
noe. Should . i > imstance, that the reader, inflicted upon ! self to the upper air. Yet Butler was a most original poct, and a creator 
— ee ng hoes prone € on. that > of readers who listen to books in | within his own province. But, like many another original mind, there is 
: ‘ — . ©, P Se ° 
: ge pina — — ing” “ ag eloquence in 32mo, and little | |jttle doubt that he quelled and repressed, by his own excellence, other 
oF ind Fi as ~— in — a foho as might knock him down upon |! minds of the same cast. Mere despair of excelling him, so far as not, 
occasion ol his proving restive against its logic—in that case he will de- || after all, to seem imitators, drove back others who would have pressed in- 
spise our present essay. Will despise it? He does despise it already: || to the arena, if not already brilliantly filled. Butler failing, there would 
te a he sees ay It 7 short. His pe isa _ a priore contempt : || have been another Butler, either inthe same or some analogous form. 
or he measures us anticipation, and needs to wait fo Xperience in |) . . . : : 
endet to windinete “ plsorstn. soniliaiin t for no experience in {Bot with regaid to Milton and the Miltonic power, the cave is far 
3 § " 1} ° 
Was. i € — . |lotherwise. If the man had failed, the power would have failed. In that 
ct, in one view, this brevity in an essiyist does warrant his reader in || : al : i 
ij ER r me ; : | mode of power which he wielded, the function was exhausted in the man 
some little indignation. We, the writer, expect to bring over the reader || species was identified with the individual—the poetry was incarnated 
to our opinion—else wherefore do we write? But, within so small acoim- |! - ne oet siete 
mete he A in the poet. 
pass of ground, is it reasonable to look for such a result? “ Bear witness |, ae . . # 2 5 il 
to the presumption of this essay,’’ we hear the reader complaining ; ‘it || th oe -+-gisned ene Se eee ee ond core 
- ’ - : ° | the , bre oetry salg “zekiel, as having 
measurcs about fourteen inches by two—twenty-eight square inches at the || pape” ; * ” es of cy vithin the just limits of tition, we may af. 
most—and is it within human belief that I, simply as I stand here, shall be || Panagrarye Smane tind alienated. ciligee esi B se Re 
converted into so narrow anarea? Here am I ina state of nature. as you jj ™ that there is no human composition which can be challenged as consti- 
vs Wie Hy s J i » aS yot | ° > ie : = ; - , 77 i . } . ™ 
may say. Anacre of ground argument might do something: but here is |! totinnslly Wiis —seniee Cqueny Se ie Genegyeen oan yi 
a man who flatters ‘uimself—that before I am advanced scven inches fur- | 2% ° ,°* mane Werner See ONS OS iene SOS eee eee 
char in ay stedion, ho i0 to werk 0 qstable chante inand-aseed, Be Oesxt Lost. In Milton only, first and last, is the power of the sublime reveal- 
tor and Pollux! he must think very su serbly of himself or ver p heen jed. In Milton only does this great agency blaze and glow as a furnace 
at aa at ’ bid oy | kept up to a white heat—without intermission and without collapse. 

Too true, we reply, too true ; but perhaps there are faults on both || Th therefore, — pe _ unique position—and let - reader 
sides. ‘lhe writer is too peremptory and exacting; the reader is too | question himself closely ty wer ia ee ne any other book than the Para- 
full of his office, which he fancies is that of a teacher or a professor speak- dise Lost, as pale ie pS iage sania ‘Niet - pe even by its prev ens cha- 
ing ex cathedra: the rebellious reader is oftentimes too determined that |! racter—in that onan Spee. ry of importance investing that one 
he will not learn. The one conceives himself booted and spurred, and | book whieh belongs eed other ; “ng it must be > hg we to dissipate any 

’ ' . ‘ 2 ‘ age Ane + , e vd Y of y alee _ 7 
mounted on his reader's back, with an express commission for riding him ; | C7TOWeOUS Notions waics affect the “er ag | ref ays “+ phy x mei 
the other is vicious, apt to bolt out of the course at every opening, and re- || NOW, there are two notions vipa eager aint niger eager by Dr. Johnson, 
solute in this point—that he will not be ridden ae * |) which tend greatly to disparage the character of its composition. If the 

There are some, meantime, who take a very different view of the rela- |) V9 critics, one err i’ other ad, naliguant, but both menning te 
tions between those well-known partics to a book—writer and reader, So | ¢ J28t, have in a on ee Sees Seg at least upon a sound 
far from regarding the writer as entitled to the homage of his reader, as | 1PPTeciation of | pews ap ag 9 ox 7 a tnere 1s a oo 9 
if he were some feudal superior, they hold him little better than an actor | “!!fused over the ‘agers hs pd wiaategi” we nT de * onl ? We 

4 > . ° ¢ . > sle > Pp ne < nic ney charg ° 
bowing before the reader as his audience. The feudal relation of fealty || Cleat of one or other i, “an eee nh " ric 4 A 1 “ee upon him 6 
{fdelitas] may subsist between them, but the places are inverted; the || will briefly state the Me ag ree then as ae y ae y to them, by ex- 

. ‘ : ° . . i 3 ne nuoso} y oF ? ons pra cc. P 3 Vv § 
writer is the liegeman—the reader isto be the sovereign. Our own opin- | POSINS Me polpend p 7 ii "iy “é : — : signs repens ee ere 1 by oe Tny oo 
ion inclines this way. It is clear that the writer exists for the sake of the that, in doing Sa or ae rg ee ys at ahead w a oer 
reader, not the reader for the sake of the writer. Besides, the writer | "5S OF oversight, (as is imagined,) but by a most refined theory of poetic 
bears all sorts of characters, whilst the reader universally has credit for the | eftects. ee a al, ‘ , tai 
best possible. We lave all heard of “the courteous reader,” “the candid I. Pune first wa! these two charges respects a supposec we yan 4 or too 
reader,” “the enlightened reader,” But which of us ever heard of “the | renee nangeh' x disp ay of erudition. It is surprising to us that such an ob- 
discourteous reader,” “mulish reader,” “the barbarous reader?’ Doubt- | !°C100 S20 id have pase 5 d ad “ton which both because, after all, the 
less there is no such person. The Goths and Vandals are all confined to | V2Btity 0: learning cannot be great for which any poem can find an open- 
the writers. “'The reader”—that great character—is ever wise, ever || 2 and because, in any poem burning with concentrated fire, like the 
learned, ever courteous. Even in ion oueit of times, this great man pre- | Miltonic, the passion becomes a law to itself, and will not receive into con- 

J _ “ ” ong] = = = . | “pe a . @- . - ’ . 
served his purity. Evenin the tenth and eleventh centuries, which we | "C*!0" with, itself any parts so deficient in harmony, as a cold ostentation 
usually account the very noon-tide of darkness, he shone like a mould of learned illustrations must always have been found. Still, it is alleged 
candle amongst the basest dips iithat such words as frieze, architrave, cornice, zenith, &c., are words of 

; 5 eae - I: mongst t! rimitive simpliciti aredi 

Having thus, upon our knees as it were, done feudal homage to our great || °t out gS eae —s ' -¥ bit ig — a Paradise, and at 
suzerain, the reader—having propitiated him with Persian adorations and || Wat with Mh aes eS Oe —— © Soraenee sate. 
with Phrygian genufluxions, let us now crave leave to convert him a little. || Now, here is displayed broadly the very perfection of ignorance, as 
Convert him!—that sounds ‘un peu fort,” does it not? No, not at all. || measured - against the very perfection of what may be called poetic sci- 
A cat may look at aking; and upon this or that out-of-the-way point a|| ence. We will lay open the true purpose of Milton, by a single illustra 
writer may presume to be more knowing than his reader—the serf may un- || tion. In describing impressive scenery, as occurring in a hilly or a woody 
dertake to convert his lord. The reader is a great being--and great noun- || country, everybody must have noticed the habit which young ladies have 

. . . . . = Hy ° Md , 9? +4 
substantive ; but still like a mere adjective, he is liable to three degress of || of -using the word ampitheatre : ‘* amphitheatre of woods’’—* amphi- 

e . . a . S ” : - ma _ y id 
comparison. He may rise above himself—he may transcend the ordinary || theatre of hills, —these are their constant expressions. Why? Is it 
level of readers, however exalted that level be. Being great, he may be- because the word amphitheatre is a Grecian word! We question if exo 
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young lady in twenty knows that it is; and very certain we are that no | brought pointedly and claborately under his reader’s notice by his match- 
word would recommend itself to her use by that origin, if she happened | less catalogue of the rebellious angels, and of their Pagan transformations 
to be aware of it. The reason lurks here :—in the word ¢heatre, is con- || in the very first book of the Paradise Lost, is laid beforehand the amplest 
tained an evanescent image of a great audience—of a populous multitude. | foundation for his subsequent practice; and at the same time, therefore, 
Now, this image—half withdrawn, half flashed upon the eye—and com- | the amplest answer to the charge preferred against him by Dr. Johnson, 
bined with the word hills or forests, is thrown into powerful collision with | and by so many other critics who had not sufficiently penetrated the latent 
the silence of hills—with the solitude of forests ; each image, from reci- || theory on which he acted. 

procal contradiction, brightens and vivifies the other. The two images | 
act, and react, by strong repulsion and antagonism. ‘ 

This principle we might exemplify, and explain at great length; but. NOTHING CERTAIN IN LIFE. 
we impose a law of severe brevity upon ourselves. And we have said | 
enough. Out of this one principle of subtle and lurking antagonism, may | 
be explained everything which has been denounced under the idea of pe- | RY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 
dantry in Milton. It 1s the key to all that lavish pomp of art and know- | There are periods in the age of the world, or in the lives of individuals, 
ledge which is sometimes put forward by Milton in situations of intense | when it is absolutely impossible to make sure of any thing. Either the 
solitude, and in the bosom of primitive nature—as, for example, in the | present time constitutes one of these epochs, or our way of life in partt- 
Eden of his great_poem, and in the Wilderness of his Paradise Regained. | cular has taken that perplexed and devious turn which forbids reliance upon 
The shadowy exhibition of a regal banquet in the desert, draws out and | facts the most obvious, substitutes mystification and doubt for clear convic- 
stimulates the sense of its utter solitude and remotion from men or cities. | tion, and renders it exceedingly inexpedient to trast implicitly to the evi- 
The images of architectural splendour, suddenly raised in the very centre | dence of such . fallible witnesses as our own éyes or our own ears. As 


of Paradise, as vanishing shows by the wand of a magician, bring into : there are seasons when “nothing is stirring but stagvation,” so in this, 





**Are you sure of that?”—OTHELLO. 





powerful relief the depth of silence, and the unpopulous solitude which } there is nothing quite certain but uncertainty. The only things that we 
possess this sanctuary of man whilst yet happy and innocent. Paradise | can make sure of are doubts. 
could not, in any other way, or by any artifice less profound, have been Mr. Puff’s warning voice should go forth, not puff-like, but trumpet- 
made to give up its essential and differential characteristics in a form pal- | toned. His caution is a memorable one, and full of meaning.—*Don’t be 
pable to the imagination. As a place of rest, it was necessary that it | too sure that he is a beefeater.” It turned out, as the reader will remem- 
should be placed in close collision with the unresisting strife of cities; as | ber, that he was not. 
a place of solitude, with the image of tumultuous crowds; as the centre | “There was a time when al] my youthful thought 
of mere natural beauty in its gorgeous prime, with the images of elaborate | Was of the Muse, and of the poet’s fame.” 
architecture and of human workmanship : as a place of perfect innocence | That was a time of solids, substances, stubborn truths, and approved real- 
in seclusion, that it should be exhibited as the antagonist pole to the sin | ities. The later season spent in communion with the hard world, in the 
and misery of social man. season of doubts, visions, perplexities, and shadows. We belong to the 
Such is the covert philosphy which governs Milton's practice, and nothing is-but-what-is-not school, as far as present impressions go—of 
which might be illustrated by many scores of passages from both the || course we are not sure. 
Paradise Fost and the Paradise Regained. In fact, a volume might be 1 Nothing appeared more certain, the other day, than that a spade was a 
composed on this one chapter. And yet, from the blindness or inconsi- || spade ; nothing is so probable now as that it is something else. It may 
derate examination of his critics, this latent wisdom—this cryptical sci- | be a diamond—or a pitchfork. What makes the matter more bewildering 
ence of poetic effects—in the mighty poet, has been misinterpreted, and ;| is that it may be a spade after all; for it does not fullow that an object, 
set down to the account of defective skill, or even of puerile ostenta- || because itseems one thing, will necessarily be another. There is always 
tion. | the doubt in any case. . It is all a puzzle. Sale 
II. The second _ charge against Milton is, prima facie, even more | When we lately went to the theatre, it was to see a comedy, em- 
difficult to meet. Jt is the charge of having blended the Pagan and Chris- || bracing a numerous set of characters. It turned out to be afarce with 
tianforms. The great realities of angels and archangels are continually only one actor init. Assured by the opinions of several profound and im- 
combined into the same groups with the fabulous impersonations of the | partial erties, that there was no such thing as high traffic- genius in dra- 
Greek mythology. Eve is interlinked in comparisons with Pandora ; || matic representation existing, and that Lear and Macbeth had no place 
sometimes again with Eurynome. ‘Those impersonations, however, may || upon the stage, we repaired to another house, and found the loftiest con- 
be thought to have something of allegoric meaning in their conceptions, | ceptions of the greatest poet imbodied with masterly art, such fineness, 
which in a measure corrects this Paganism of the idea. But Eve is also | originality, and truth, as might satisfy the taste and the desires of the 
compared with Ceres, with Hebe, and other fixed forms of Pagan su- | most fastidious age. So improbable is it that you will see what you ex- 
perstition. Other allusions to the Greek mythologic forms, or direct com- || pect to see. 
binatiou of them with the real existences of the Christian heavens, might || Our friend Mr. Diddler, a grandson of the great Jeremy, repaid and re- 
be produced by scores, were it not that we decline to swell our paper be- || turned to us, within these ten days, two half-crowns and an umbrella that 
yond the necessity of the case. Now, surely this at least is an error. | he had been prevailed upon to borrow of us one wet night. We shall yet 
Can there be any answer to this? || live to see him send back the cloak that we lent him, when it was snow- 
At one time we were ourselves inclined to fear that Milton had been || ing so heavily last July. Such are the eccentricities of human character. 
here caught tripping. In this instance, at least, he seems to be in error. || There is no end to these contradictions, deceptions, and disappointments. 
But there is no trusting to appearances.- In meditating upon the question, || It was not so formerly. We recollect the time when even a writ, 
we happened to remember that the most colossal and Miltonic of painters || served upon a gentleman of this stamp, would not have been returnable. 
had fallen into the very same fault, if fault it were. In his Last. Judg- || But such is the state of uncertitude and want of fixed principle in which 
ment, Michael Angelo has introduced the Pagan deities in connexion with || we live, that there is no saying what obligation may not meet its return. 
the hierarchy of the Christian heavens. Now, it is very true that one | It is contrary to all established rule—it is being taken by Surprise—to have 
great man cannot palliate the error of another great man, by committing | one’s very mackintosh, lent, perhaps at some inconvenience, returned upon 
the same error himself. But, though it cannot avail as an excuse, such a/, one’s hands, as the bootmakers.say. To so strange and startling an exe 
conformity of ideas serves as a summons to a much more vigilant exami- || tremity has this want of confidence in the constancy of our fellow-crea- 
nation of the case than might else be instituted. One man might err from | tures advanced, that even when an intimate friend borrows our pet volume 
inadvertency ; but that two, and both men trained to habits of constant; the old quarto that can’t be bought, or a book whose absence spoils a 
meditation, should fall into the same error—makes the marvel tenfold | handsome set—even when he carries off such a treasure as this, we ne- 
greater. , ver feel sure now—we used, but times are altered so—never fecl sure 
Now we confess that, as to Michael Angelo, we do not pretend to as- | that he will keep it. It is probable, highly probable, that he will bring it 
sign the precise key to the practice which he adopted. And to our feel- |, back again—scored a good deal, perhaps, down the margin with a hard 
ings, after all that might be said in apology, there still remains an impres- | lead pencil; and with a fairy ring about the size of the bottom of a tum- 
sion of incongruity in the visual exhibition and direct juxtaposition of the I bler (the work of spirits), distinctly visible here and there, where the fa- 
two orders of supernatural existence so potently repelling each other. || vourite passages occur ;—but still the volume is returned to us, baflling 
But, as regards Milton, the justification is complete ; it rests upon the fol- || our speculations touching friendship, confounding our calculations relative 
lowing principle :— || to character, and teaching us, with a volume’s force, that we should rever 
In all other parts of Christianity, the two orders of superior beings, the | make too sure of any thing—in short, that we can trust nobody. 
Christian heaven and the Pagan pantheon, are felt to be incongruous— | Turn which way we will, examples of the folly of implicit confidence 
not as the pure opposed to the impure, (for, if that were the reason, then! occur to memory. Were it consistent with delicacy, we could mention 
the Christian fiends should be incongruous with the angels, which they are | the name of a speculator who embarked a considerable capital in a gold- 
not.)—but as the unreal opposed to the real. In all the hands of other | mine affair, and has actually made money. Another adventurous-minded 
poets, we feel that Jupiter, Mercury, Apollo, Diana, are not merely im- |, acquaintance of ours married, not six months ago, a very pretty, graceful 
pure conceptions, but that they are baseless conceptions, phantoms of | dancer, a figurante, two seasons old, at the opera ;—and positively a more 
air, nonenities ; and there is much the same objection, in point of just || nice or prudent wife few married gentlemen's friends could desire to take 
taste, to the combination of such fabdlous beings in the same groups with | particular notice of. The mannerin which she scolds the maidservants 
glorified saints and angels, as there is to the combination, by a painter | for being late at church, and for not wearing—habit-shirts, we believe they 
or a sculptor, of real flesh-and-blood creatures with allegoric abstrac-| call them—at all hours, is quite edifying. 
tions. ‘| Only last night, there was old Tarry-behind (as rare old Bunyan would 
This is the objection to such combination in all other poets. But this || have called him), the very first to arrive, though he was not expected to 
objection does not apply to Milton ; it glances past him; and for the fol- | join the party until half-past eight ; and there was Mr. Punctuality, who 
lowing reason :— : } loves his neighbour as himself when his neighbour gives a dinner,—ro, 
Milton has himself laid an early foundation for his introduction of the || there he was not, for he never arrived at all. More astonishing still, the 
Pagan pantheon into Christian groups :—the false gods of the heathen |) one gues: of all the others who had made a positive promise, who had 
world were,according to Milton, the fallen angels. They are not false, || pledged limself to attend, who was hoped for, and looked for by eve- 
therefore, in the sense of a unreal, baseless, and having a merely fan- || ry body, who had sent a reiterated assurance of his coming by some- 
tastical existence, like our European fairies, but as having drawn aside ! body whom he had met at three in the afternoon—well, he actually came 
mankind from a pure Tr As ruined angels under other names, they || at the hour appointed! How can one make sure after this! How can we 
are no less real than the faithful and loyal angels of the Christian heavens. || witness these things, and still maintain the doctrine of likelihood, preser- 
And in that one difference of the Miltonic creec, which the poet has || ving our faith in the consistency of human character. 
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Under these circumstances, who, if lotteries were re-established, could 
be certain of drawing a blank! One might even dream of a number, and 
still it might come up a prize. 

We may be allowed to cite another example of unlooked-for results. 
Certain tender juveniles (their “‘ united ages” hardly exceed twenty-five) 
whose chance it is to have been brought up among reviewers, editors, and 
that class of the community, lately started a macuscript journal on their 
own account, a little weekly gazette of literature and science—all ele- 
gantly written (we speak of the penmanship), in double columns, on a 
sheet of letter-paper! But so many patrons came about them, so many 
friends of the family insisted upon subscribing, that to write out weekly 
all the copies required, was found to be impossible. Proprietors and edi- 


tors had not an hour left for tops. What is the consequence? The | 
next number is to contain an announcement to the lollowing effect, “In _ 


consequence of the unexpected success which this journal has met with, 
the proprietors are under the necessity of discontinuing it.” ‘To achieve, 
therefore, is to fail in some cases. 

It is impossible, in these days to calculate with certainty even upon the 
wearisome stupidity of a comic pantomime These things wi!l some- 
times turn out to be diverting in spite of their inventors ; as instruction 
is occasionally to be drawn from grave pompous moral volumes, the au- 
thors of which appear to have taken prodigious pains, and to have exer- 
cised considerable ingenuity, in an enlightened endeavour to exclude eve- 
ry chance of edification. 

‘“* The thing isas clear as the sun at noonday,” is a phrase employed to 
convcy an assurance that the object specified is undeniably apparent. It 
should more often be used to express the undiscoverableness of the object. 
Who for weeks past can pretend to have had a glimpse of the sun at 


less an uncertainty; for Shallow’s old acquaintance, Double, may per- 
chance be as lively all the time as Prince Hal’s “old acquaintance,” Fal- 
staff. Lives there a man with sou! so dead, as not to feel the presence of 
Death in the high places of the land? Among the peers of the realm, in 
the high court of justice, and even upon the stage where Life in all its 
forms is delineated! Let those who have mourned for Sir James Scarlett, 
let all who have bewailed Lord Brougham, let each sorrower over the 
mortal remains of Mr. Braham (a cloud of witnesses) bear testimony now 
tothe uncertainty of death. After what has happened, we shall take no 

_ghost’s word fora thousand pounds. In these times we shouldn’t feel 

safe in believing a man to be dead, although, as they say in Ireland, he 
, were to tell us so himself. 


What 1s the risk that we incur by our credulity? We burst forth into 
loud lamentation ; we shed more tears than a crocodile, or a widow when 
| unrelieved by solitude from the necessity of aqueous affliction; we quar- 
rel with our best friend for insisting that we shalt be comforted, and for 
hinting that the deceased was, while yet he lived, a little lower than the 

angels ; we put ourselves to real trouble (that’s the worst of it) in invent- 
‘ing impossible virtues for the departed; we rack our minds to absolute 
|torture in discovering and devising all the luminous qualities of intellect 
! and genius that it may be possible to endow him with; we order a suit of 
|. deep mourning, take care to have it made of the patent waterproof cloth 
for the convenience of crying in torrents; and then all of a sudden, in 
|| steps somebody with his “ haven’t you heard?” as the prelude to a blunt, 
‘laughing, unceremonious, and we will add unfeeling declaration, that it’s 
‘alla mistake,—erratum in our last, for “ dead” read “ quite the reverse ”’ 
| —and that the illustrious defunct, so far from being food for worms, is just 
|| then hospitably entertaining a particularly hilarious party at dinner. Ra- 


noonday !—the hour at which he attains his highest pitch of obscurity. || ther than run the risk of having the most sacred feelings of our nature 
Yet whateyer the chances, nobody can be certain, that even then he will | trifled with at this rate, we should live on forever in disbelief of death— 
not take it into his eccentric head to shine forth ‘ unawares ;” like the la- || repudiating the theory of mortality—in doubt, perpetual and anxious, as 


dy who, simply for the sake of sceing a tradesman stare, paid him on the 


spot. There can be no stronger proof of the special uncertainty which || 


regulates, or rather which does not regulate, the era in which we live, 
tlan that no living creature can settle himself in any part of Eugland to 
pass his summer-season, without running the chance of two or three—per- 
haps half-a-dozen, decidely fine days. It is only a chance, but still there 
it is. Accidents will happen in the best regulated climates. 

There is another comparison sometimes cited in support of the doctrine 
of certainty—and equally fatal to it. Every reader recollects it, ‘tas sure 
as eggs isegys.” But “is” they sure? that is the question When we 
last stopped to breakfast at the crack inn of a certain market town in one 
of the midland counties (we scorn the ill-nature of exact specification), 
‘the eggs was young chickens!” So much for making sure. 

Railway travellers have now given up their faith in the regularity of 
overturns, collisions, and explosions. No longer reposing confidence in 
the punctuality of a shock, they proceed on their journey with no guaran- 
tee that they will arrive at the place of their destination with fewer limbs 
orasmaller quantity of brain than they possessed at the moment of de- 
parture. Notwithstanding the season, in consequence of the number of 
careful and experienced men, to whom “no blame” can be attributed, that 
are employed in that branch of navigation—who can make sure of reach- 
ing the bottom of the Thames at any hour of the day, from any one point 
bet veen Richmond and Gravesend! With such regulations as are now in 
force, and with such tides of improvement pouring themselves incessantly 


i to the final departure of Queen Anne. 

| Or suppose the erroneous register of a name in the obituary produces— 
/as will happen in some cascs—feelings of an opposite nature! Suppose 
‘the seal of death unseals living lips—that the speechlessness of one brings 
'/the signal for speaking to many—that we reverse the popular maxim, and 
‘adopt the nil nisi malum principle, resolving at last to say opeuly all we 
‘think of the deceased. Do we incur less risk of eventual discomfiture, 
| however pleasant the sport may be while it lasts? Grant that we give 
free loose to our love of truth directly the breath is presumed to be out of 
|the body, and immediately set about proving the dead lion to have beenan 
'|ass while alive ; that we hear the sad news with a shrug, and confess that 
! every thing is ordered for the best, adding, that if the calamity had hap- 
| pened long before, it might have been better still for all parties; that the 
|| present is not an occasion when the most sensitive of human plants can 


| be expected to be much moved, and that no created thing will be broken- 
|| hearted about the business; that for our own parts we have not the small 
! est wish to seize, at such a moment, an opportunity of being ill-natured 
‘/but at the same time every body must admit that he wasa horrid brute; 
‘that we have been acquainted with him from childhood—continuing in 
'tclose intimacy to the cay of his death—but that if we were called upon to 
'|say what we think of him (as we are not), truth and candour would re- 
| quire us to own that a thicker head ora hollower heart, we never had the 
misfortune to be bored with or to be injured by; that there may be per- 
{sous who thought him amiable, but we will venture to say they are all in 


into one broad and flowing channel, what pedestrian can feel thoroughly se- | Bedlam; that some people very possibly thought him not such a fool as 
cure of being run over by an omnibus, or of being robbed if he gets into | he looked ; but that it would have served such boobies right if they had 
it! Would the confident gentieman who calls a cab from the stand—any | been condemned to pass an evening in his company, that’s all. Grant 
one, he may take his choice throughout the range of the metropolis—be quite |, that we have said all this and much more, substituting for a tearful elegy 
safe in taking a precautionary and prejudging oath that the driver will at- || @ stinging epigram, of which we have just been prevailed upon to give 
tempt to cheat him of at least asixpence! Why even the hackney-coachman, || 0”€ copy to an especial friend of the deceased—when lo! the door is 


who, from the crabbedness of age, or fancied ill-usage caused by the cab | 
and omnibus innovation, or perhaps from superior practice and more ma- 
ture experience in the arts of cheating and abuse, is decidedly the most 
knavish and insolent of all the vehicular prodigies of the time—even 
he will sometimes startle the people witha volley of excessive civility, and 
the demand of his exact fare and not a farthing more. No; perfect reli- 
ance is not to be placed in any man. We cannot confidently reckon, 
whatever the vehicle or the driver, on having our visual organs condemn- 
ed in even the blandest and most approved stvle—we cannot assure our- 
selves that we shall be defrauded even upon the most moderate terms. 


There is then no certainty in life. The course of events ever baffles 
human calculations. Render some profligate a service in sheer unthink- 
ing pity, if you will; but do not immediately make up your mind that 
he will persecute you for similar services twice a week for ten years, and 
then vilify you without bounds and without compunction for the rest of 
your life. Make not so sure. Perhaps he will merely persecute you for 
favours during nine years, and vilify you during the term of his natural 
life only ! 

Set a thief to catch a thief was a safe maxim once; now the thief who 
used to be caught so, is apt tobe safe instead of the maxim. Can you 
now ensure a man’s life in a duel—guarantee him shot-free? is it qu‘te 
certain that the pistol of his antagonist will be unloaded, or that his 
second will get winged instead of himself? Is it an established fact 
that the aeronaut must inevitably break his neck in the long-run, or that 
it is physically impossible for an alderman to make any but an apoplectic 
exit! 





flung open, his name is pronounced, the deceased himself stalks in—in his 
ihabit as he lived—the late Mr. Cumagain alive end merry—cognizant, 
‘too manifestly cognizant, of all that has been said, and too full of mali- 
| cious satisfaction himself to render praeticable on our part even the de- 
cent assumption of joy. It is quite in vain, in all such cases, to attempt to 


‘turn the tables by protesting that we knew him to be in the flesh all along, 
||had enjoyed the joke amazingly, all the more for having had the best of 


\it—had vilified him with the sincerest friendship, and scouted him with 
the proudest admiration. It won't do; he knows us; and nothing is left 
{ibut to fall back upon a conviction of the wisdom of disputing every 


|| man’s death until he has been buried, and of inwardly questioning it 


‘leven then. The only possible consolation that the case admits of is, that 
'| you have had the brief but intense enjoyment of abusing him without re- 
'| verse— 

**Come what may, you have been blest.” 


|| And here we should break off; for we have inadvertently refuted our own 
4 doctrine—we have stumbled on a certainty. 


But since, as we have all witnessed very recently, dead men live to tell 
\tales, returning to life after having been put to death upon unexccption- 
‘able authority, it behoves all men to seitle the principie upon which the 
'characters of gentlemen who have undergone their first death are to be 
discussed. The nil nisi bonum principle is palpably a failure—it can only 
/act as a provocative of the evil. A maiden dissolution will be cheerfully 
| encountered by numbers, if they can be quite sure of a dazzling epitaph, 
all notes of admiration. We shall find people addicted to dying annually, 
and the custom of celebrating the anniversary of our own death will be as 


There is an old saying, “as regular as death and quarter day.” Even | common as that of signalizing the day of our birth. This would become 
upon these established certainties, there can now be no reliance. When | intolerable. It is hard enough to be obliged to find virtues for a fiiend 
so many tenants, judging from the all-but universal complaint, labour || once—to discover by the time his tombstone is ready for chiselling, that 
under that horrible householder’s malady, the impossibility of peying || he was loving to his wife, affectionate to his children, and faithful to all 
up, how can there be said to be any quarter-day for the landlord! } the world ; but to lead a life of lying, in this way, would be impossible, 
and when the landlord on the other hand, shows the occupants of his | A flood of tears, again, is a heavy tax upon some constitutions, and suffi- 
farms and tenements no quarter, it is surely no-quarter-day to the tenant. || ciently trying to all ; but who on earth could be supposed capable of contin- 

But death! Ay, “death is certain,” as Master Shallow boldly al-| ually secreting onions in white cambric, or of breaking his heart at a minute’s 
leges, when he hears that his old acquaintance is dead. But it is Shal- || notice once a twelvemonth. Frequent demises, therefore, are seriously 
Jow that says it. That should be especially noted. In fact, death is no i to be deprecated—even a bare plurality of deaths must, in many cases, 
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be inconvenient to survivors. But the plurality being, as it seems, inev- him in charge to some officers in attendance. The Iimpresatio, on the 


Bh? 


itable in these days, does it not, as we have intimated, become necessary other hand, had been to the Diligence-office, and seized upon the trunk of 
to deiermine upon the principle which is to regulate the tone and matter | the fugitive virtuoso as an indemnity for his advanced cash. Officers are 


of every man’s epitaph, elegy, funeral oration, or biographical sketch, the | summoned to take an inventory of the effects, which are soon disclosed, in 
first time he dies. For ourselves, we have a strong bias towards the si- all their splendour, to the admiring by-standers. 
lent system ; we were always conscious of a secret veneration forthose | These freaks of Lablache were eventually profitable to his comrades, 
Spartan ladies, and the art in general ; for a theatre was shortly afterwards constructed 
‘Who saw their husbands die and nobly chose | in the Conservatorio, and thenceforward he was enabled to gratify his pas- 
Never to say a word about them more.” | sion for the stage. Lablache thought no more of flight, but continued his 
Nothing, we apprehend, would be more likely to cure men of sham-sui- a which he brought to a close at the age of seventeen. 
gy WO UPpe ’ a ae -siously laid | We shall not follow Lablache to the different theatres where he appear- 
cide, or their friends of mock-assassinations, than a rule religiously aid || og previous to his reaching the Italian Opera, in Paris. Suffice it to say, 
down, that the deceased was never to be mentioned so long as ri ' that wherever he played his talents excited edmiration ; the actor was con- 
ed to be dead !—* Of the dead nothing, whether good or bad. — |tinually féted, the singer applauded, and the individual loaded with testi- 
would be a safe translation of the old maxim into modern English. ¢ ames. twa ’ 
die is to sleep; let us say nothing of the dead, then, lest we wake them | In November, 1830, Lablache made his debiit on the Italian boards at 
prematurely. As we now act upon the extreme principle of depreciating | paris in the part of Geronimo in the Matrimonio Segreto. His entrée 
the merits of the living, and exaggerating the good qualities of the de- |, 4, g perfect triumph ; he enacted his part with an immense superiority of 
parted, suppose we were to try the opposite extreme—the principle of | tajent “and was immediately recognised as the first basso cantante of our 
saying nothing of the dead, who are presumed to be deaf, and of talking | , : 
more about the virtues of the living, who would be apt to speak better l To form an idea of the power which this actor possesses over a select 
of their neighbours if they could hear more agreeable accounts of them- |) and intelligent auditory, he should be seen on the Italian stage in a part of 
go cmadiadticmbiitien.ovm egen the veal guint, abetbes | some importance. His entrance is attended by a general sensation.similar 
’ \} -ctrici ig ssem- 
a deceased gentleman be dead or not, how should we be able to tell upon | ay Ur aibumed cat seaman ae et seeynhearhner 8 
a sudden precisely what to think of his character. His family, friends || 3.6 every countenance animated, everymouth smiling—Lablache is be- 
and servants—also the directors of hospitals, and other benevolent institu- ll fore Guex Gurney Cee Gio vail eshte leosanes thoes eves beaming with 
tions—may easily form their opinions the instant his will has been read; |) jning and hedk’ Sapendinn ie aiaihiiie en colossal, yet ao Manton t 
pe wn saat — wg = pe ag gerne? i — | Physically, as well as vocally, Lableche is the perfect type of the true 
epend upon it it’s best no 1in all. s impossib ascertain ||) - 4 ; J? sf grea nant 
chat ie man is worth remembering unti] it is high time he was for- prytte ee . ee grok ape rat Anaorgena ‘eeaatuation oul tales 
gotten, for the benefit of aspiring genius, and a surviving generation. | you in breathless suspense. He is an absolute Proteus as Marino Faliere 
Some desperate remedy for the evil of double-deaths, must at all events | 5. Dulcamara, as the father of Desdemona, or Don Magnifico, he makes 
be devised ; or the newspapers will be under the necessity of making | you weep laugh or shudder at pleasure, and frequently by a mere look, a 
their “fashionable arrivals” a kind of repetition of the ‘obituary ;”— | neha ie ‘ he ths eaienitnalt tin bod ‘ 
«From the New Cemetery, Harrow-road, the late Mr. Etcetera, &c. &c. || * The compass S dledaMe ouhite te ‘oi G in the bass to E natural, 
The distinguished deceased, on alighting from his hearse, was received by '| embracing but thirteen notes; but the timbre, power, and vibration of his 
his afllicted fainily with every token of joy and congratulation. The || tones are prodigious, taken, as they are, with unerring precision. Hear 
members of numerous families of rank left their cards next day, anxious | him in grand concerted pieces, with all the surrounding voices in full de- 
to testify, by welcoming his return, their extreme repugnance to the prin- | velopment,and the orchestra putting forth its powers—Lablache surmounts 
ciple of the legacy duty, which most of them would have had to pay toa | the whole, overpowers both chorus and instruments; and the éclat of his 
very serious amount had his lamented decease been prolonged. As the | pags phrases, streaking the general mass of sound, is never confounded 
feelings of the revived gentleman, arts the cocasien of his restoration, May | with unisonous accompaniment. Jt is impossible to describe the effect of 
be more easily described than conceived, we shouid certainly enter into a | pi, magnificent organ in morceauz d’ensemble; it is as cannon amid a roll- 
particular account of them, if the details of his funeral did not already | ing fire of musketry—as thunder amid the tempest. Nevertheless, he has 
occupy so large a portion of our space. It is gratifying to learn that his | 4 perfect control over this immense volume of tone, subduing it at plea- 
domestic habits, on his return from the cemetery, have undergone not the ‘sure, and endowing it with grace, delicacy, and, occasionally, even a spice 
slightest change ; his usual conduct as a husband, father, and friend, being | of coquetry Suck ase the triumphs of png ‘Cultivation has perfected 
totally uninfluenced by those virtues of tenderness, affection, and fidelity || ,ature, without trespassing on her primitive beauty. 
which, of course, were ascribed to him, but which are naturally under- 1 In lighter pieces he has been known to perform wonderful feats of exe- 
stood to be of a posthumous character.” = : \cution. One evening, during a representation of La Prova, Madame 
To what endless anomalies and inconveniencies may not the practice of | Malibran took a fancy to discontent her colleague, by introducing orna- 
double-deaths lead. If it be not stopped, we may expect to find artists |! ments and caprices of extreme difficulty, which it was the business of La- 
who had undoubtedly died months before, making caricature sketches of Hl blache te imitate. Bat the trap laid for this vocal Hercules availed only 
their own chief mourners; and the late lamented authors lampooning or | to cause a display of his agility : note after note, trait after trait, shade 
challenging their biographers, in revenge for some Opie the “me- |! after shade, did Lablache reproduce in falsetto, the floriture which Mali- 
moirs,”” or some omission in the “literary remains.” By the way, mar- | }ran had taken such pains to mature. On mecting behind the scenes, 
ried speculators on the chances of the obituary, should be cautious in de- | Malibran could not help expressing to Lablache her astonishment at the 
termining, during their last moments, the length of time they intend to | ease with which he had surmounted such difficult passages ; and the latter, 
remain dead ; for widows have a knack of going off rather rapidly, and | with his usual bonhommie, replied that he had not be en aware of the diffi- 
the possibility of a return might by no means have the effect of rendering culty. 
them slower in their new matrimonial movements. _ || Lablache is not a singer in the ordinary sense of the word. Look not 
As nothing, however, is quite certain, there is of course no saying posi- || +9 him, on every occasion, for rapid execution, a profusion of graces, chro- 
tively that things will ever come to such a pass as this. | matic ascents and descents. He aims not at eflect by such trivialities. 
He attains it by dramatic trath—by accents of real melody—by the inten- 
CHARACTERISTICS OF LOUIS LABLACHE. sity of his feelings. Ever awake to a sense of the beautiful, he is as 
PT ene ae capable of interpreting the chefs d’euvre of older masters, as the most 
, ’ finished productions of contemporary art. 

Lablache! Here is a name to which the greatest artists do homage, as | These fine qualities are the result of studies which féw of our musi- 
sibjects do to royalty. Since Lablache’s appearance, the fame of ali pre- | cians undertake. He never appears in public without much patient and 
ceding bassi has been eclipsed, and none have arisen to contest his su- | extensive inquiry as to traditionary costume and appearance of the indi- 
premacy. #— i alk ' vidual to be represented. It may be remembered that, on his first appear- 

Lablache is, like Rubini, still of an age to derive pleasure and glory | ance in London as Henry VIII., in Anna Bolena, his resemblance to the 
from the agitations of a professional life. He was born at Naples,in 1794, | historical personage struck the spectators with horror, as though the tyrant 
of an Irish mother and French father, whom the terrors of our revolution | himself were before them. 
had driven from Marseilles, and whose death was hastened by the breaking | Lablache’s great triufaph is the Opera Buffa. No actor has ever been so 
out of another (1799) in the country he had adopted. Joseph Napoleon || natural in his by-play, or more comic and diverting in his text illustrations. 
granted his protection to the unfortunate family, and placed young Louis in | Few things are more amusing than to see this Rhodian Colossus caper and 
the Conservatorio della Pieta de Turchin', now called San Sebastiano. |, fit about the stage with the elasticity of a sylph; we expect every moment 

Lablache studied vocal and instrumental music at the same time. A to see him prostrate; but, at the instant that a lapse seems inevitable, Le 

contrabassist happened to be wanting one day in the orchestra of Santa js off again like a butterfly—‘* Mi Vedrai farfallone amoroso.” 
Onofrio ; Marceilo Perrino, his master, said to him, “ You understand the Thus, great alike in tragedy and comedy, unrivalled in the most opposite 
violoncello perfectly, you will easily be able to play the double bass.” La- characters, a theorist of unexampled intelligence, Leblache combines the 
blache had a sort of repugnance to this instrument ; notwithstanding which, qualities of a perfect artist. To these we must add extensive literary 
he procured the bass gamut on a Tuesday, and, on the Friday following, , knowledge, a keen wit, and an elevation of character that insures the 
ee his part with perfect exactness. This has drawn from M. Castil | esteem and love of all who know him. 

laze the remark, that Lablache, even without his magnificent voice, would || a honing 
still have been a first-rate virtuoso; he would have equalled Bohrer onthe | 
violoncello, or Tulou on the flute ; all instruments, from the organ to the|| Summary or tue Latest Frencn News.-—The French capital has 
Jew’s harp, were within the limits of his domain. ‘been in a state of excitement, both frem domestic occurrences and disas- 

Lablache appears to have been stage-struck at an early age; five times | trous intelligence from Africa. Many “ infcrnal machines’ are in Paris, 
did he desert the Conservatorio to make his essay on the boards. At length | and one of them exploded on the night of the 28:h November, in the Rue 
he obtained an engagement at Salerno, for fifteen ducats a month (1s. 8d. de Montpensier, a quarter of the Palais Royal. Nobody was killed; and 
er diem). He received a month’s pay in advance, remained two days at. it does not appear that any mischief to persons was positively intended, 

aples, and emptied his purse. Not, however, wishing to present himself | but that the explosion, if not accidental, was made for the purpose of 
at Salerno without moveable effects, or the appearance of such, he takes jalarming the authorities, and intimating to the disaffected that daring 
with him a trunk crammed full of sand. Two days after, the vice-rector | spirits among them were on the alert. A description of the machine and 
of the Conservatorio arrives at Naples in quest of him, discovers, and gives | particulars of the explosion will be found in a subsequent page, Of three 

















men suspected of being concerned in the affair, two have been arrested 
One, Beravup, is known tothe Police asa malcontent of daring character : | 
he was recognized in the streets, though in disguise, and made a fierce | 
resistance. 

The union of Bonapartists and Republicans is no longer a secret ; and 
the knowledge of their intercommunication suggested the arrest of the 
editor of the Capitole, a paper supposed to be maintained by Prince Lovis | 
Bonaparte, and the seizure of papers found in his office. As nv offence | 
could be proved against the journalist, he was released after a few hours’ 
detention. | 

The extraordinary precautions for the security of Lours Partrpre and 
his family are considered more than ever necessary. The King himself is 
not safe from assassination at home or abread. His palace is turned into. 
a fortress; and when he goes forth, it is like a guilty creature, who dreads 
the encountering of his fellow men. 

A dispute between Louis Puinipreand Tesrer, the Minister of Justice, 
excites attention. ‘The King disapproved of a commission on the * trans- 
mission of offices” nominated by Tests, and courteously received a depu- | 
tation of notaries who protested against it. Trsre offered his resiguation ; | 
which the King would not accept. The quarrel, however, was not arranged | 
when the last accounts left Paris; and the Moniteur Parisien, an organ | 
of the Government, published a long article on Wednesday denying the | 
right of the King to interfere in the matter, or encourage opposition to the | 
acts of a Minister whom he continued in office. The Journal des Débats 
maintains that Louis Puitirre acted constitutionally in listening to the 
complaints of the notaries against a proceeding of his Government. 

The African intelligence is comprised in despatches received from 
Marshall Vater, Governor of the Algerine Colony, stating that Anp-rt || 
Kaper had proclaimed a holy war against the French, whose outposts he |! 
had suddenly attacked, besides cutting off several convoys. Several | 
hundreds of French troops had been slaughtered. The open country was 
at the mercy of the Arabs, and the French settlers were taking refuge in | 
Algiers. The alleged motives for Avp-Eu-Kaper’s attack is the recent | 
expedition of the Duke of Orteans and Marshall Vauver to the Iron | 
Gates, through a considerable portion of the territory claimed by Asp-kL- | 
Kaper, but to which his title is questionable. However, he makes the | 
march of the French troops, the pretext for rousing the Arab chieftains ; | 
and that he will cause his enemy extreme annoyance and immense expense, | 
is certain; though reinforcements have been and are about to be sent to} 
Marshal Vatter, which will probably drive him back into the desert.— |, 
There is a very general disposition in Paris.to punish the Emir, thoogh | 
the value of a colony to be miaintained by constant conflict with hardy | 
barbarians is admitted to be questionable. The trade with Algiers had | 
been checked, and all exports of merchandise stopped. 
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A BALL-ROOM OF BY-GONE CENTURIES. 


PICTURED DURING A BRAIN FEVER. 


— ne 





Were such things here, as we do speak about? 
Or have we eaten of the insane root, 
That takes the reason prisoner ! 


The dim light of Futurity has faded from our vision. The Present is 
lost to us, while Memory with magic courtesy, has descended upon our 
midnight reverie, seized the wings of our creative faculty, and seated us 
before a mirror of gigantic dimensions where we can gaze down upon a 
scene of enchantment worthy of the admiration of the Gods. 

An antique dancing-hall is before us—with Gothic windows, and stately 
roof supported by pillars of Parian marble, wreathed with amaranth and 
myrtle, blazing with the illumination of a thousaud lamps streaming from 
golden candelabras above the glittering multitude. Music is swelling 
in triumphant chorus from the harps of minstrels clad in Kendall green, 
while Kings and Queens, Cardinals and Duchesses, Knights, and Maids | 
of Honour, are swimming in the mystic dance, reclining upon gorgeous 
couches, or flirting desperately in the curtained recesses of the ancient 
windows. é 

What right hast thou to mingle here, England's proud Confessor, Edward, 
with thy shaven erown and antique ruff, leading in graceful maze the lion- | 
hearted Duchess of Marlborough? How proud her smile as she balances { 
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to Richelieu, and turns the haughty Emperor of Spain, who resigned his 
golden sceptre for the love of ease, and who at this moment is the honour- 
ed partner of good Queen Bess. Little interest does he inspire in the 
bosom of the ‘fair Vestal’ for Leicester is at her side whispering ‘ more 


| than timid love dare speak !’ But gaze—for here is Louis XIV. leading 


‘down the middle’ the gentle Wilhelmina of Prussia, whose long train 
of silver brocade, trimmed with golden lace, sweeps in shining folds behind 
her, rivalling in splendour the dancing hoop and streaming sack of Joanna 
of Naples, who is teazing Leo. X. to dance the Tarantula with her. But 
here comes one, pushing his way through the throng with his rosary in his 
hand, “his cap off, his head seemingly rounded tonster-wise ; fair-kembed, 
that, with a sponge daintly dipt in a little capon’s grease, was finely 
smoothed, to make it shine like a mallard’s wing’’—it is Louis NI. with 
the briiliant Ninon de L’Enclos blushing upon his arm. She nods to 
Richard Coeur de Lion, and kisses her jewelled hand to Frederick the 
Great, whose care seems divided betwixt his long, black bridal stockings 
“that well wrinkle about his legs,” and the lovely Mary Stuart, who is 
trying to teach him a Highland jig. Do not sail too near the Gothic win- 
dow on thy left, fair Queen, for thou wilt interrupt the tender homage of 
Charles VII. who at this instant is silencing the jealous pride of Agnes 
Sorel for daring to fix his ardent gaze upon his lovely vis-a-vis, Diana of 
Poictiers, whose golden locks shine 
‘¢ Like sunny beams on alabaster rocks,” 

and who is laughing with Ferdinand of Spain, at the pain, her dazzling 
beauty has inflicted, upon the dark spirit of the loving mistress. But who 
is gliding past them in the danse de mort !—the peerless Mariamne, “the 
flower from Judah’s stem,” with the Jron Mask! while close beside them 
flies Philip I. behind the hoop of Maria Theresa to avoid the lightning 
glance of his jealous-pated sposa, who, in gorget ruff, and streaming hair, 
has detected him in the act of kissing her lovely Maid of Honour. 

But Kere is a headless quadrille forming directly under eur view. The 
beauteous Anne Boleyn is at the head with Louis XVI. Opposite is Lady 
Jane Grey in blue stockings, with her head and a Latin treatise in her 
silver reticule, dancing with Marino Faliero The side couples are Marie 
Antoinette linked with Charles I., and for the want of a fourth partner 
Essex is doing his best “en cavalier seul.” 

A Spanish dance is near by, waving with beauty and grace, headed by 
Michael Angelo in a mortier of white velvet turned up with sable, whose 
arm encircles the waist of Christina of Sweden. Jeve! her fairy heels 
are encircled with glittering spurs, and they have caught in the gold chain 
of Charlemagne, who has just stooped to secure the remaining garter of 
the blushing Salisbury. Upon a couch of crimson velvet is reclining 
Henry VIII. in a robe of ermine, watching with scornful gesture a minuet 
de la coeur, danced by Francis I. and the majestic Semiramis of the North, 


' Catherine IT. 


But who is this, the lovely Queen, beckoning vs to join ter in a gal- 
lopade t? A diadem of sapphires flashes above her brow; she beckons us 
with her lily finger,—we are coming, sweet one! ‘ Wings of spotless 
beauty” are shooting from our shoulders—slowly, lightly, swinmingly, are 
we lifted from our recumbent posture—Alas, we raye. The pageant is 
fading “like reflected moonbeams on a distant lake,” and we are left 


alone. 








Tue Inreniectuan Amusements oF THE Weex.—The Oratorio at 
the Tabernacle on Tuesday commended itself to the patronage of the 


| charitable, and was well attended. aydn’s Creation has long been con- 
haritable, and ll attended. Hayd c g 2 


sidered among the most magniticent productions of genius, and its execu- 
tion by the Sacred Musical Sacicty affords another proof of its tasteful 
manner of giving effect to the most sublime compositions. ‘The receipts 
were very handsome, and are to be exclusively devoted to the “ sick poor, 
by the Female Assistance Society,” than which, there is no more efficient 
association for charity’s sake, in this city. 

On the same evening with the Oratorio, Mr. Dana commenced a 
course of lectures on Literature at the Stuyvesant Institute. The high 
rank sustained by this gentleman as a profound scholar, his admirable con- 
tributions to the North American Review in years past, and his polished 


| works both in prose and verse, were too wel] known in this community 


to admit a question as to the character of his lectures on a subject so con- 
genial to his tastes and studies. We need scarcely add that the high an- 
ticipations of a refined auditory were most amply realized. Mr. Dana’s 
second lecture was delivered last evening,—six more complete the 


| course. 


Mr. Bocxineua, discovering the growing interest which had been 
excited here, concerning the affairs of India and China, at once determine 
ed to deliver a short course of lectures on the condition of the people, 
and the state of commerce of the East. <A residence in that country for 
many years, gives this eloquent lecturer every advantage over his subject, 
and his descriptions and illustrations add wonderfully to the interest ot 
the details of facts with which his lectures so eminently abound. 


i 
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FROM OUR PRIVATE CORRESPONDENT. 
Paris, Dec. Ist, 1839. 
Dear Corsair,~Gay as is usually this glorious Metropolis, we have 


i 
been precious gloomy until last month. Political factions have assumed | 


a predominance which fearfully impedes the free interchange of thought, | 


} than she originally intended, therefore look out for a speedy surprise ; 
| she will be to the beaux of America, the Lethe of Celeste, Le Comte, 
‘| and Augusta, but comparisons are odious—judge for yourself. 

The Italian Troupe, Grisi, Lablache, &c. &c., continue to delight the 
lovers of harmony. Signor Mario, who made a successful debut at the 


and the most harmless expression in this language of double entendres is Academie, and a great hit at the Queen’s Theatre in London, has join- 
at the hazard of being construed as treasonous or seditious, and might | ‘ed them at the Odeon, where Mdlle. Nathan has also performed since her 
indulge the innocent utterer with free lodgings and unrestrained inter- | marriage. 

course with dungeon rats for two or three months. Not being an adept | And now for our actors. Van Amburgh’s lions, &c., can bite and rend 
at the Parley vous, I should certainly get into trouble were I not to stick | | in earnest as well as in jest; the magnanimous tamer knows it by this 
to my native tongue, and I am sure that some of the cookeries at Very’s | time; he is confined to his room; one of his pet tigresses mistook him 
if mispronounced might easily be the ground-work of an indictment. I || |for a beef-steak and commenced her supper. He is, however, nearly well, 
saw an instance of this the other day. A Frenchman whose loyalty was | and will soon give his quadruped lover another chance. I suppose he be- 
not suspected to be of the very first quality, entered this celebrated Res- | lieves in Destiny, that a man who is born to be swallowed by an aligator 
taurant and seated himself at one of the small tables. The Gargon pre- i will ot be torn to pieces by a she-tiger, in other words, or Pun-ic tongue, 
sented the Menu and bowed for orders ; the diner demanded with a sneer, | Dear Corsair, a man who is destined to find a grave on the banks of the 


Poulet a la Reine and Ailerons de Dinde a la Dauphine, and “ what to 
“To follow,” retorted || mon ami, I will write to you again shortly. 
Monsieur, ‘ why that which always follows them, Tete de veau sans cer- 


”” inquired the obsequious trencher-bearer. 


follow, 
velle, to be sure.” 

The waiter stood aghast, two Sergens de Ville, who were at the next 
table, seized the disloyal punster and conveyed him to prison, where 
he will in all probability remain till the age of Infernal Machines has | 
passed. 

Louis Philippe’s mamma must certainly have dipped him in the Styx, | 
by what part she held him during the operation time will show. He is | 
a sly old fox with more cunning than sense. The marriage of the hand- 
some Duke of Leuchtenberg with the Russian Princess, is a bitter dose 
to the house of Valois, but they were obliged to swallow it, and without 
making wry faces. Louis Philippe has determined on a curious plan to | 
establish an equipoize to the gigantic policy of the Court of St. Peters- | 
burg. It is by taking a pill out of the same] box—in a word, he proposes | 
marrying one of his younger sons to the sister of Leuchtenberg. What | 

a fortunate family, these descendants of the brilliant Josephine! Herself | 
an Empress, united to “ the furemost man of all this world,” her son the 
husband of a King’s daughter, and her grandchildren having every pros- | 
pect of being the parents of Kings and Emperors! Here, in geod truth, |) 
is an illustration of Napoleon’s creed, Destiny! Could her sainted spirit, | 
from its blissful abode, look down and see the culminating fate-star of her | 
house, the glorious aspirations of her own flesh and blood, the flower- | 
strewed path on which they are gliding to greatness, she would acknow- 
ledge the vaticinations of the Cassandra of the Tropics, who cast her na- 
tivity in her days of childhood. Even now, tears are shed for the unjust | 
treatment Josephine experienced, and many exclaim with a shadowed brow | 
and a quivering lip, Requiescat in Pace, noble soul! 


I! 


* * * * * * | 
The great theatrical season has begun. Two nights ago Mademoiselle | | 
Rachel made her first appearance since her severe itinees. The tragedy | 
of Cinna was selected for the occasion, and is decidedly the dullest of all | 
the great master’s productions. 
taneously and greeted her with long and deafening cheers. It was at | 
least five minutes before she could proceed. She is by no means pretty, but | 
she has “‘an eye like Mars, to threaten and command.” Be assured there 
is no doubt about her transcendant and astonishing talents. All that has ; 
been said of her, falls short of the reality. Her elocution is perfect, her | 


declamation of the highest school, her pauses judicious, and the round ing 


| 


off at the conclusion of any burst of passion electrical and overwhelming. || 
P g 


She is the greatest actress I have beheld—the Siddons of the present day, 
most assuredly. On the stage she is never idle, her bye-play is admira- 
ble, and renders the illusion of the scene complete. 


On her entrance the audience rose simul- || 


i 
At the conclusion of | 





the play, her appearance before the curtain was demanded, she complied, 

and received with sweet gracefulness the complimental tribute. Bouquets || 
and wreaths were showered upon the stage, and she appeared, for tho | 
moment at least, to be upon “a bed of roses.’ She looks pale and thin, | 
and is too much attenuated to perform more than once a week until she | 
regains her former strength. | 

Malle. Mars appeared last night in Damas’ play, Mulle. de Belle Isle. It 
is time this excellent actress should think of retiring to private life ; 
the Parisians have always been and are still very fond of her, and they are | 
moreover too good-natured and certainly too polite to make her feel that 
she is on the wane. 

Augusta Maywood (la petite Americaine) has danced several times at 
the Academie de Musique ; she was received with rapturous applause ; many 
of the most difficult pas were executed with case and grace, and called 
forth repeated “bravos” from some of the best judges in Paris. Fanny | 
Ellsler dances four times a week to the great endangerment of the sus- | 
ceptible hearts of this city. She is an extraordinary creature, her power | 
of muscle and rapidity of execution have never been surpassed. Young | 
Napoleon was inlove with her. She sails for New York a month earlier | 





|| Islanders ”’ 


Mississippi may seek with impunity the mouth of the Tigris. Au revoir] 
Truly yours, 





Tae Awrvut Destruction or THe Lexineton.—We are spared the 
‘pain of entering upon the frightful details of this most melancholy event, 
| for so diligently has the daily press of this city been employed in collecting 


|| and publishing every circumstance conneeted with it, that any farther ac- 
|| count would be but a repetition of well known circumstances, too sorrow- 


Hl 


ful to be dwelt upon and certainly too appalling and calamitous to be read 
|| again with satisfaction. Nor would it become us to urge an inquiry into 
— causes of this dire catastrophe, that topic belongs to the daily press, 
|and it gives us great satisfaction to see it discussed with fearlessness and 
candour. When a whole multitude of human beings are placed in the aw- 
ful predicament of the distracted passengers of the Lexington, it is time 


| to inquire by whose fault they were reduced to that cond ition. 





Tue Amistap Case Decinep.—So far as the State Court of Connec- 
ticut is concerned, this important trial has closed. The great point to be 
decided was, as to the future disposition of the negroes. Judge Judson 





cutive of the United States. It remains therefore with the President and 
the laws on the subject, whether the prisoners are transported to Africa, 
or delivered up to Montez and Ruiz as their property. The case will no 
co be submitted in some shape to the Supreme Court at Washington, 
ou thus forever put to rest all doubt, as to the law in a case so compli- 
rete and involving principles equally important to the whyle civilized 


| w 
| Se: eens 
i 
| 


Tue Exciisn ano Cuinese.—Tho prospect of an absolute rupture 
| between these two governments becomes every day stronger and stronger. 
| By recent arrivals we learn that already there have been several encoun- 
|, ters, and on one occasion eight or ten of the Chinese were killed. The 
| inhabitants of the Celestial Empire are probably not so unlike the other 


| nations of the earth, as not to have their feelings of hostility greatly ex- 


| asperated by these occurrences, and we shall not be surprised to learn that 
the present suspended state of trade has become permanent. A blockade 
|| by the British will undoubtedly follow, to recover the loss suffered in the 
Opium trade, and then a very singular spectacle will be presented to the 
| world,—the most populous Empire on the globe shut up within its own 


| boundaries by a remote people, of whom the Chinese as a nation scarcely 
| realize the existence. We shall read the Imperial proclamation declara- 
| tory of the intentions of his Imperial Highness under such circumstances 
| with great gusto. His edicts are not particularly characterised by modesty 
or by asense of limited power, and we fear the majesty of language will 
scircely convey the ineffable contemptuousness with which “ Mercenary 
will be commanded “to listen, hear, and obey.” 





Txomrson’s Portrait or Dr. Matuews.—A good full-length por- 
| trait is no every-day sight in this city, nor even in the galleries or saloons 
|of Europe. We were, therefore, not alittle surprised as well as gratified 
to see, the other day, at the studio of one of our most worthy voung 
|artists, Mr. C. G. Thompson, in the University, an admirable portrait, the 
'size of life, representing Rev. Dr. Mathews, the Ex-Chancellor. The 
likeness is startling at the first glance, and the longer one dwells upon it 
the more one realises its perfection: perfection we say, because it ex- 
presses the very mind and character of its original—not his form or fea- 
| tures only, but the spirit that looks through them and stamps them with 
individuality. With the essential property of likeness, this portrait com- 
} bines other merits equally requisite for a great memorial picture destined 
‘to adorn the public library or academic hall. The colouring is rich, 
| deep-toned, harmonious; no multiplicity of showy circumstances or scat- 
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tered lights distract the attention; the unity of the picture is perfect, || waving flags are seen to float around our port, confirm it. ‘The undistin- 
and it wears an aspect at once of magnificence and repose. | guishable heaps of produce and foreign articles upon our wharves, confirm 


. ‘ jit. And each circling year will continue to unfold our resources and to 
rapt kn doeaty i ga shes as cies gnome ene ges etry ee mio he nk of 
| Mississippi, shall be seated a city surpassing the famed capitols and empo 

half-year’s labour, and which he has executed with so much taste and \riums of the old world. 
talent. In ordering this picture, the Council of the University, besides | 
paying a merited tribute to the fate Chancellor, have extended a liberal | 
and judicious patronage to the Fine Arts. 


























Sir Watrer Scorr’s Avrocrapas.—Thomas Hood has sent the fol- 
| lowing letter to the Editor of the London Athen®um :— 


Dear Sir,—It has reached me by hearsay, that a writer in some Ame- 


jos . , ; ra 
, : , ‘rican journal has complained of the costliness of autographs in England 
Paovascon Lowsratiow's Porus.—We are glad to Gnd, that the ‘| seeing that ane ee given eight dollars for “a letter from Sir falter 


author of some of the most sterling and exquisite poetry that ever found ‘| Scott to Thomas Hood.” As such a statement implies that I am capable 
its way into the Periodicals of our country, has at length gathered up the | of selling such literary treasures, I beg to say that, on referring to my own 
scattered “voices” of his muse, and given them to the world in a neat 4 collection, I am firmly persaaded that [ possess every letter or note I ever 
volume. We have more recently seen in The Evening Signal a simple | received from Sir Walter Scott, except one, which, by the express desire 


. xi of the writer, I handed over to Mr. Cooper, the Royal Academician, as 
and most touching ballad—“ Wreck of the Hesperus ""—that would have | containing the original MS. poem, ‘The Death of Keeldar,” in illustra- 
done honour to Coleridge, whose “‘Rime of the ancient Mariner” it | tion of a picture by that very able painter. I have said, “ever received 
greatly resembles. The three works of Professor Longfellow have given | by me,” because I can imagine how such a letter may have been diverted 
him an elevation among the very best writers of the day. His first, | from its proper see pane = agony Nad meet the eye of the American 
“oO Mer.” w , ..” || gentleman, he would greatly oblige me by a copy of what may be perfectly 

utre Mer,” was hardly appreciated except by the few, who found in it | how to Yours, very truly, Tuomas Hoop. 
indications of keen observation, and the utmost refinement of thought. | 


“Hyperion” followed, and at once established his claim to all the | 
honours due the author of a complete Romance, original in its design, The following anecdote relating to Lords Breugham and Melbourne, is 
and finished to that degree of perfection which is only attainable by the | taken from alate English paper :— 


man of genius. His little. volume ef Poems completes the list of his | Meeting with a Scottish Baronet at Tours last summer, we learned the 
published works, and gracefully crowns the swelling testimony of his | following circumstance illustrative of the ‘‘ancient intimacy” which ex- 
, ; a - ‘isted between Lords Brougham and Melbourne. Upwards of thirty years 
superior merits. | ago Sir George S. Mackenzie of Coul in Ross-shire was waited upon at 
_ {his house one day by a messenger from the inn (or change-house) to tell 
, . . i him that two gentlemen were at the said hostelry, and were desirous of 

Tue Poate Nomver or rar Atsion.—The liberal proprietor of this | speaking with him. The Baronet repaired to the spot, and on entering 
well conducted and long established paper, has now almost ready for de- || the cottage saw to his surprise his college a¢quaintance, Mr. Henry 
livery, one of the most beautiful pictures ever engraved in this country, || Brougham, dressed in a kilt, sitting with his feet upon a pail of water, and 
certainly the very handsomest ever issued as an ornament to a newspaper. || by his side Mr. William Lamb, spparently very tired and woe-begone. 
Ash fc oe : : After the usual congratulations, the travellers stated that they were ona 

It is a charming view of Buckingham Palace, relieved by a water prus- | pedestrian excursion in the Highlands, and were considerably fatigued. 
pect and graceful shrubbery, forming a'picture of great size, well drawn i The gentleman pressed them tv go to his house, but this they declined. 
and most skilfully engraved by Dick. It cannot fail to be appreciated by I Some whisky was called in, and after the glass had circulated a short 
the readers of the Albion as a grateful and elegant token of the prosperity } — ahd rod : pretty gpg tying Fig _ a _ = — 
, ‘ep : : ; oe ‘ e dreaming, w , th yas to be Prime Minister 
of that sheet, and of the unwearied assiduity of its proprietor in fulfilling end the otbae Lord Canneoter of echoed, slang their knapsacks on their 
every expectation of its numerous patrons. ‘backs and departed. It is a pity that courts or debates should come 
’ Ss = | between a friendship of so old standing, and cemented by kindly thoughts 
: | and offices thirty years since ameng the Highland hills. The energy and 
“The intellectual faculties of Prince Metternich,” says the Commerce, || perseverance of Brougham at this time ted all who knew hit to predict 
“have been so much impaired by his recent illness, that it is feared he | bis future greatness; and one gentleman in Glasgow, Mr. Jardine, a mer- 
7 || chant, bet ten guineas to one that Brougham would be a Cabinet Minis- 
cannot remain much longer at the head of affairs.” ter. The merchant did not live to see this realized ; but so firm was his 
‘conviction that it would take place, that he left a memorandum in his 
‘will, stating that the ten guineas were to be paid over to the Glasgow In- 
NEW ORLEANS AND HER PROSPECTS. ‘firmary. This was actually done after Lord Brougham’s elevation to the 


Who does not sympathise with the patriotic pride of those who have | woolsack. Mr. Jardine’s son (who told the circumstance) was a Scottish 
| advocate, or barrister, and is now a sheriff in Scotland. 


** pitched their tents’? on the great waters of the West! Every now and | 
then we find some reflective mind indulging in a vision of the future pros- | 
pects of the great valley of the Mississippi, and especially of the coming | 


glories of the great E.nporium of her commerce. It can surprise no one Che Cheatre. 
that the enterprising inhabitants of those inexhaustible eavannas, and wide | _— 
spreading prairies, should break‘out into extacies, when they contemplate | THE PARK. 
the inevitable results of years of labour bestowed upon the richest lands | The universal satisfaction afforded the friends of this house by the 
on the globe. The N.O. Bulletin contains a short but eloquent article on | liberal getting-up, and the faithful enactment of Mr. Bulwer’s Richelieu, 
this fruitful theme, and thus discourses!:— | has turned the current ef popularity into its wonted channel, and filled old 
In viewing the history ef New Orleans, and contemplating its exhaust- | Drury with the glad faces and merry hearts that have so long been strangers 
less resources, who cannot look forward to a day when it will assume the ||to its amusements. This beautiful drama is to us one of the most life-like 
a —— ¢ nd — 2 = Sunnie _ the er } and engaging representatiens of court scenes, we ever witnessed. It is a 
commerce, with whose incalculable magnitude, the Rais Gund thet ene | leaf out of the history ped Feenee in bev oye of prety ome and infie- 
ever poured from the valley of the fertile Nile would not compare. The ence, exhibiting, In one continuous order, a series of events jeopardizing 
theroughfaro of a valley near three thousand miles square, of every || the fate of her King, her minister, and her own independence. The acting 
variety of climate and soll, adapted to the exuberant production of all | of Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff in this exciting play has given more gencral 
kinds of fruits and grains, the great receptacle of @ growing commerce '| satisfaction, than in any thing else they have attempted. The subdued 
from abroad; there is no power, physical or political, can impede its gigan- | digni ' cies 
tic advancement. |, dignity avd masterly adroitness of that wily old man, the Cardinal, are 
With the products of not one hundredth part of this bread extent of || admirably pictured forth by the father,—while in the daughter we discover 
land, and under the auspices of an infant nation, it has already aspired, || a peculiar aptitude to represent the unprotected condition of a lonely or- 
from — —— —_ “y “e of Ayaan hs cone nna on | phan, involved in the mazes of a daring conspiracy, and rendered frantic by 
pe Soeltean aati po Sere 5 as oo aeateatiad af & hes | the suspicion which the crafty wiles of her persecutors have cast upon her 
government, it must progress to the highest state of power and magnifi- | spotless name. Beautiful is the contrast between the self possessed energy 
cence. This is not chimerical. | and calm deliberation of the consummate old courtier, and the wild dis- 
Although fatal epidemics sometimes spread over the land, vet there are | traction of a young maiden, claiming his protection and fiercely pronounc- 
thousands who have become acclimated, and annually multitudes are flock- | ing an unrestrained vindication of her innocence. The minor characters 
ing here, to adopt it as their permanent and lasting home. Its mild and | ~ . ne 
salubrious air throughout the other seasons, is found to be an ample com- | of the play are unusually well sustained. Seldom have we seen Richings, 
pensation for all the hazards of disease and pestilence during the summer. Wheatley, and Chippendale, discover greater emulation or secure more 


It will be resorted to by the man of wealth and the man of enterprise.— || applause, than in their respective portions of this popular drama. Young 
While the balmy, delightful climate will attract the one, the other will || Wheatley’s recent advancement in the acquirements of his profession has 
come to avail himself of the most inviting field for trade and commerce || hetts ein dateadindend taal rk poae Mien Sekt ete 
onthe globe. The millions of uncultivated lands, the inexhaustible | (°°? OC? Femarked and justly commended by the eritics. — 
quantities of valuable mineral ore, from mines yet unexplored, richly con- | late him to continue his exertions, if he would achieve that rank which is 
firm the prediction. Tho long line of noble ships and steamers, whose |; alone worthy the ambition of an actor. 
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On the oocasion of Mr. Vandenhofi’s benefit, the entertainments were 
varied by substituting Ion for Richelieu. This certainly was a bold ex- 
periment, for so completely had the matchless Ellen Tree made the hero 
of this tragedy a character of her own, thet no one could deem it possible 
that another could divide the honours with her, by giving to its persona- 
tion any thing like the same effect. So indeed it proved; not that Miss 
Vandenhoff fell short of herself or of the expectations of her friends, but 
the part of Jon is so entirely out of her line, that it would have been little 
short of a miracle, had she fully suecceded in embodying a perfect realiza- 
tion of a character so unique and so unfeminine. It should not detract 
from the merits of a lady so young and so capable of touching the heart 


by her power of expressing the emotions, the passions, and all the tender- || 


ness of her sex, that she fails in producing a strong impression in a part 
like that of Ion. 
rare qualities of her melodious voice, which enabled her to recite the mag- 
nificent poetry with such a variety of tone, and richness of cadence, that 
every man and boy in the pit caught the poet’s thought, and shouted his , 
appreciation of its divine beauty. | 


Miss Tree’s success in the part was mostly owing to the 


} 


However, we will not pursue the topic farther, but conclude by express- 
ing our delight with Mr. V.’s enactment of Adrastus, in the same play. It 
was the first time we remember to have seen this character even tolerably | 
performed, capable as it is of being made powerfully effective. 

Mr. Knowles’ new play of Love was announced for last night, but so 
closely do the performances of Friday evening trench on the time that we 
go to press, that we must defer our notice of this superb drama until next 
week. 





A RAMBLE IN THE PICTURE-GALLERIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE YELLOWPLUSH CORRESPONDENCE, &c. &c. | 


One must not quit the Luxembourg without noticing the dashing sea- 
pieces of Gredin, and one or two landscapes by Giroux (the plain of Gra- | 
sivandan), and **’The Prometheus” of Aligny. This is an imitation, per- 
haps; as is a noble picture of “ Jesus Christ and tie Children,” by Flan- || 
drin: but the artists are imitating better models, at any rate; and one 
begins to perceive that the odious classical dynasty is no more. Poussin’s 
magnificent “ Polyphemus” (I only know a print of that marvellous com- 
position) has perhaps suggested the first-named picture; and the latter 
has been inspired by a good enthusiastic study of the Roman schools. 

Of this revolution, Monsieur Ingres has been one of the chief instru- | 
ments. He was, before Horace Vernet, president of the French Acade- 
my at Rome, and is famous as a chief of aschool. When he broke up 
his atelier here, to set out for his presidency, many of his pupils attended 
him piously some way on his journey; and some, with searce a penny in 
their pouches, walked through France, and across the Alps, in a pious 
pilgrimage to Rome, being determined not to forsake their old master. 
Such an action was worthy of them, and of the high rank which their pro- 
fession holds in France, where the honours to be acquired by art are only 
inferior to those which are gained in war. One reads of such peregrina- 


tions in old days, when the scholars of some great Italian painter followed 


him from Venice to Rome, or from Florence to Ferrara. In regard to 
Ingres’ individual merit as a painter, the writer of this is not a fair judge, 
having seen but three—one being a plafond in the Louvre, which his dis- 
ciples much admire. 

Ingres stands between the Imperio-Davido-classical school of French 
art, and the namby-pamby mystical German scliool, which is for carrying 
us back to Cranach and Durer, and which is making progress here. salts 


Every thing here finds imitation; the French have the genius of imita- | 
. 5 a - Whie « = “~“S. . | 
tion and caricature. This absurd humbug, called the Christian. or Catho- | 
lic art, is sure to tickle our neighbours, and will be a favourite with them 
when better known. I do believe this to be a greater humbug than the 
humbug of David and Girodet, inasmuch as the latter was founded on na 
ture at least, whereas the former is made up of silly affectations and im- 
provements upon nature. Here, for instance, is Chevalier Ziegler’s pic- 

° “ . . re : , . & 
ture of “St. Luke painting the Virgin.” St. Luke has a monk’s dress 
on, embroidered, however, smartly round the sleeves. ‘he Virgin sits in 
an immense yellow-ochre halo, with her son inher arms. She looks pre- |! 
ternaturally solemn ; as does St. Luke, who is eyeing his paint-brash with 
an intense ominous mystical look. ‘They call this Catholic art. There is 
nothing, my dear friend, more easy in life. First, take your colours, and 
rub them down clean,—bright carmine, bright yellow, bricht sienna, | 
bright ultramarine, bright green. Make the costumes of vour figures as 
much as possible like the costumes of the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Paint them in with the above colours; and if on a gold ground, 
re a 99 em, ce 1c Or ° . aes . 
the more * Catholic” your art is. Dress your apostles lke priests before 
the altar; and remember to have a good commodity of crosiers, censers 
and other such gimeracks, as you may see in the Catholic chapels in Sutton 
Street and elsewhere. Dea! in Virgins, and dress them like a burgomas- 
ter’s wife by Cranach or Van Eyck. Give them all long twisted tails to 
their gowns, and proper angular draperies, “Place all their heads on one. 
side, with the eyes shut, and the proper solemn simper. At the back of 
the head, draw and gild, with gold-leaf, a halo, or glory, of the exact 
shape of a cart-wheel; and you have the thing done. It is Catholic art 
4 - : hil; caw 7 . al - 
tout craché, as Louis Philippe Says. We have it still in England, handed 
down to us for four centuries in the pictures on the cards as the redoubt- 
able king and queen of clubs. Look at them: vou will sce that the cos- 
tumes and attitudes are precisely similar to those which Gicure j . 
cicmegier j tose Which figure in the ca- 

tholicities of the school of Overbeck and Cornelius. 


‘away to heights immeasurable? 


| houses have at best but damask hangings, and gilt cornices. 


‘| yards of Rubens? 
ithat resembles a moderate-sized gin-shop, who may not copy pictures ex- 


his bedily demise in 1825. 


Before you take"your cane at the door look for one instant at the statue- 


room. Yonder is Toufiley’s ‘Jeune Fille confiant son premier secret a 
Venus.” Charming, charming! It is from the exhibition of this year 


| oaly, and J think the best sculpture in the gallery—pretty, fanciful, naive 
|—admirable in workmanship and imitation of nature. I have seldom seen 
‘flesh better represented in marble. Examine also Jaley’s ‘‘ Pudeur,” 
Jacquot’s ** Nymph,” and Rude’s *‘ Boy with the Tortoise.” These are 
not very exalted subjects, or what are called exalted, and do not go be- 
youd simple, smiling beauty and nature. But what then? Are we gods, 
Miltons, Michael Angelos, that can leave earth when we please, and soar 
No; but the fools of academicians 


would fain make us so. Are you not, and half the painters in London, 


‘panting for an opportunity to shew your genius in a gi -at “historical pic- 


ture?” O blind race! Have you wings? Nota feather; and yet you 
must be ever puffing, sweating up to the tops of rugged hills ; and arrive 


ed there, clapping and shaking your ragged elbows, and making as if you 


would fly! Come down, silly Dedalus; come down to the lowly places 
in which nature ordered you to walk. The sweet flowers are springing 
there ; the fat muttons are waiting there ; the pleasant sun shines there ; 
be content and humble, and take your share of the good cheer. 

While we have been indulging in this discussion, the omnibus has gaily 
conducted us across the water; and “Le garde qui veille a la porte du 
Louvre, ne defend pas” our entry. 

What a paradise this gallery is for French students, or foreigners who 
sojourn in the capital! Itis hardly necessary to say that the brethren of 
the brush are not usually supplied by Fortune with any extraordinary 


| wealth, or means of enjoying the luxuries with which Paris, more than 


any other city, abounds. But here they have a luxury which surpasses 
all others, and spend their days in a palace which all the money of all the 
Rothschilds could not buy. They sleep, perhaps, in a garret, and dine in 
acellar; but no grandee in Europe has such a drawing-room. King’s 
What are 
these to a wall covered with canvass by Paul Veronese, or a hundred 
Artists from England, who have a national gallery 


cept under particular restrictions, and on rare and particular days, may 
revel here to their heart’s content. Here is a room half a mile long, with 


||as many windows as Aladdin’s palace, open from sunrise till evening, and 


free to all manners and all varicties of study: the only puzzle to the 
student is to select the one he shall begin upon, and keep his eyes away 


from the rest. 


Fontaine’s grand staircaise, with its arches, and painted ceilings, and 
shining Doric columns, leads directly to the gallery; but is thought too 
fine for working days, and is only opened for the public entrance on the 
Sabbath. <A little back stair (leading from a court in which stand nume- 
rous bas-reliefs, and a solemn sphinx of polished granite) is the common 


entry for students and others, who during the weck enter the gallery. 
ij y ? o 7 


Hither have lately been transported a number of the works of French 
artists, which formerly covered the walls of the Luxembourg (death only 
entitles the French painter toa place in the Louvre); and Ict us confine 
ourselves to the Frenchmen only for the space of this letter. 

] have seen, in a fine private collection at St. Germain, one or two ad- 
mirable single figures of David, full of life, truth, and gaiety. The co- 
lour is not good, but all the rest excellent; and one of these so much- 
landed pictures is the portrait of a washerwoman. ‘ Pope Pius” at the 
Louvre is as bad in colour, and as remarkable for its vigour and look of 
life. ‘The man had a genius for painting portraits and common life, but 
must attempt the heroic,—failed signally; and, what is worse, carried a 
whole nation blundering after him. ‘To have told a Frenchman so twenty 
years ago, he would have thrown the dementi in your teeth, or at least 
laughed at you in scornful incredulity. They say of us, that we don’t 
know when we are beaten: they go a step further, and swear their de- 
feats are victories. David was a part of the glory of the empire, and one 
might as well have said there that “* Romulus” was a bad picture, as that 
Toulouse was a lost battle. Old-fashioned people who believe in the em- 
peror, believe in the Theatre Frangaise, and believe that Ducis improved 
upon Shakspeare, have the above opinion. Still, it is curious to remark 
in this place how art and literature become party matters, and pclitical 
sects have their favonrite painters and authors. 

Nevertheless, Jacques Louis David is dead. He died about a year after 
The romanticism killed him. Walter Scott, 
from his Castle of Abbotsford, sent out a troop of gallant young Scotch 
adventurers, merry outlaws, valiant knights, and savage Highlanders, 
who, with trunk hosen and buff jerkins, fierce two-handed swords, and 
harness on their back, did challenge, combat, and overcome the heroes 
and demigods of Greece and Rome. Notre Dame ala Rescousse! Sir 

srian de Bois Guilbert has borne Hector of Troy clear out of his saddle. 

Andromache may weep; but her spouse is beyond the reach of physic. 
See Robin Hood twangs his bow, and the heathen gods fly, Sowling. 
Montjote Saint Denis! down goes Ajax under the mace of Dunois; and 
yonder are Leonidas and Romulus begging their lives of Rob Roy Mac- 
gregor. Classicism is dead. Sir John Froissart has taken Dr. Lempriere 
by the nose, and reigns sovereign. 

Of the great pictures of David the defunct we need not, then, say 
much. Romulus is a mighty fine young fellow, nodoubt: and if he has 
come out to battle stark naked (except a very handsome helmet), it is be- 
cause the costume became him, and shews off his figure to advantage. 
But was there ever any thing so absurd as this passion for the nude, which 
was followed by all the painters of the Davidian epoch? And how are 
we to suppose yonder straddle to be the true characteristic of the heroic 
and the sublime! Romulus stretches his legs as far as ever nature will 
allow; the Horatii, in receiving their swords, think proper to stretch their 
legs too, and to thrust forward their arms. 

Romulus’s is the exact action of atelegraph; and the Horatii are all 
in the position of the lunge. Isthis the sublime? Mr. Angelo, of Bond 


|Strect, might admire the attitude; his namesake, Michael, I don’t think 
would. 
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The little picture of ** Paris aud Helen,” one of the master’s earliest, | 
believe, 18 itkewise one of his best ; the details are exquisitely pamted 
Helen looks needlessly sheepish, and Paris has a most odious ogle; but 
the limbs of the male figure are beautifully designed, and have not the 
green tone which you see in the later pictures of the master. What is 
the meaning of this green? Was it the fashion, orthe varnish? Giro- 
det’s pictures are green; Gros’s emperors and grenadiers have universally 
the jaundice. 
and | amat aloss, I confess, to account for the enthusiasm which this 
performance inspired on its first appearance before the public. 

In the same room with it is Girodet’s ghastly “ Deluge,” and Geri- 
cault’s dismal ‘* Medusa.” Gericault died, they say, for want of fame. 
He was a man who possessed, they say, a fortune of his own; but pined 
because no one in his day would purchase his pictures, and so acknow- 
ledge his talent. At present, a scrawl from his pencil brings an enormous 
price. All his works have a grand cachet; he never did any thing mean. 
When he painted the “ Raft of the Medusa,” it is said he lived for a long 
time among the corpses which he painted, and that his studio was a se- 
cond Morgue. If you have not seen the picture, you are familiar, proba- 
bly, with Reynold’s admirable engraving of it. A huge black sea—-a raft 
beating upon it; a horrid company of men dead, half dead, writhing and 
frantic with hideous hunger or hideous hope ; and far away, black against 
a stormy sunset, a sail. ‘The story is powerfully told, and has a legitimate 
tragic interest, so to speak,—deeper, because more natural, than Girodet’s 
green ** Deluge,” for instance ; or his livid * Orestes,” or red-hot * Cly- 
cemnestra.”’ 


Seen from a distance, the latter’s **‘ Deluge ” has 2 certain awe inspiring 


air with it. A slimy green man stands on a green rock, and clutches hold 
of atree. Onthe green man’s shoulders is his old father, in a green old 
age; to him hangs his wife with a babe on her breast, and dangling at her 
hair another child. In the water floats a corpse (a beautiful head); and a 
green sea and atmosphere envelopes all this dismal group. The old father 
1s represented with a bag of money in his haad; and the tree which the 
man catches is cracking, and just on the point of giving way. These two 
points were considered very fine by the critics; they are two such ghastly 
epigrams as continually disiigure French tragedy. For this reason, [ have 
never been able to read Racine with pleasure,—the dialogue is so cram- 
med with these lugubrious good things-—melancholy antitheses—spark- 
ling undertaker’s wit; but this is heresy, and had better be speken dis- 
creetly. 

The gallery contains a vast number of Poussin’s pictures; they put me 
in mind of the colour of objects in dreams,—a strange, hazy, lurid hue. 
How noble are some of his landscapes! What a depth of solemn shadow 
is in yonder wood, near which, by the side of a black water, halts Dio- 
genes: the air is thunder-laden, and breathes heavily. You hear ominous 
whispers in the vast forest gloom. 

Near it is a landscape, by Carel Dufardin, I believe, conceived in quite a 
different mood, but exquisitely poetical too. A horseman is riding up a 
hill, and giving money to a blowsy beggar-wench. O matutini rores 


dureque salubres! in what a wonderful way has the artist managed to | 


Create you out of a few biadders of paint and pots of varnish. You can 
sec the matutinal dews twinkling in the grass, and feel the fresh, salu- 
brious airs (*‘ the breath of Nature blowing free,” asthe Corn law man 
sings) blowing free over the heath; silvery vapours are rising up from the 
blue lowlands. You can tell the hour of the morning, and the time of 
the year; you can do any thing but describe it in words. As with regard 
to the Poussin abovementioned, one can never pass it without bearing 
away a certain pleasing dreamy feeling of awe and musing ; the other 
landscapes inspires the spectator infallibly with the most delightful brisk- 
ness and cheerfulness of spirit. Herein hes the vast privilege of the 
landscape-painter: he does not address you with one fixed particular sub- 
ject or expression, but with a thousand never contemplated by himself, 
and which only arise out of occasion. You may always be looking at a 
natural landscape as at a fine pictorial imitation of one ; it seems eternally 
producing new thought in your bosom, as it does fresh beauties from its 
own. I[ cannot fancy more delightful, cheerful, silent companions for a 
man than half a dozen landscapes hung round his study. Portraits, on 
the contrary, and large pieces of figures, have a painful, fixed, staring 
look, which must jar upon the mind in many of its moods. Faney iiving 
in a roorn with David’s sansculotte Leonidas staring perpetually in your 
face ! 

There is a little Watteau here, and arare piece of fantastical brightness 
and gaiety it is: what a deligitfal affectation about yonder ladies flirting 
their fans, and trailing about in their long brocades ; what splendid dandies 
are those ever-smirking, turning out their toes, with broad blue ribands to 
tie up their crooks and their pigtails, and wonderfvl gorgeous crimson satin 
breeches! Yonder, in the midst of a golden atmosphere, rise a bevy of 
little round Cupids, bubbling up in clusters as out of a champagne bottle, 
and melting away in air. There is, be sure, a hidden analogy between 
liquors and pictures: the eye is deliciously tickled by these frisky Wat- 
teaus, and yields itself up to a light, smiling, gentlemanlike intoxication. 
Thus, we.e we inclined to pursue further this mighty subject, yonder land- 
scape of Claude, calm, fresh, delicate, yet fuil of flavour, should be liken- 
ed toa bottle of chateau-margeaux. And what is the Poussin before 
spoken of but romanee-galee,—heavy, sluggish,—the luscious odour al 
most sickens you: a sultry sort of drink; your limbs sinks under it,—you 
feel as if you had been drinking hot blood. 


An ordinary man would be whirled away in a fever, or would hobble off | 


this mortal stage in a premature gout-fit, if he too easily or too often in- 
dulged in such tremendous drink. I think in my heart I am fonder of 
pretty third-rate pictures than of your great thundering first-rates. Con- 
fess huw many times you have read Beranger and how many Milton? If 
you go to the Star and Garter, don’t you grow sick of that vast luscious 
landscape, and long for the sight of a couple of cows, ora donkey, and a 
few yards of common! Donkeys, since we have come to this subject,— 
say not so; Richmond Hillforthem. Milton they never grow tired of; 
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Gerard’s “ Psyche” has a most decided green sickness ; | 


and are as familiar with Raphael 


as Bottom with exquisite Titania. Let 

is thauk Heaven, iy dear sir, for according to us the po te and 
| appreciate the plessure of mediocrity. I have never heard that we were 
great geniuses. Earthy are we, and of the earth ; glimpses of the su- 
| blime are but rare to us; leave we them to great geniuses, and to the don- 
|keys; and if it nothing profits us, aerias tentasse domos along with them 
| —let us thankfully remain below, being merry and humble. ’ 

I have now only to mention the charming * Cruche Casse ” of Greuze, 

|| which all the young ladies delight to copy; and of which the colour, a 
\| thought too blue, perhaps, is marvellously graceful and delicate. There 
|are three more pictures by the artist, containing exquisite female heads 
| and colour; but they have charms for French critics which are diflicuit to 
| be discovered by English eyes; and the pictures seem weak tome. A 
| very fine picture by Bon Bollongue, ‘“‘ Saint Benedict Resuscitating a 
| Child,” deserves particular attention, and is superb in vigour and richness 
| of colour. You must look, too, at the large, noble, melancholy landscapes 
\of Philippe de Champagne; and the two magnificent Italian pictures of 
| Leopold Robert ; they are, perhaps, the very finest pictures that the 
'| French school has produced,—as deep as Poussin, of a better colour, 
jand of a wonderful minuteness and veracity in the representation of ob- 
| jects. 

Every one of Lesueur’s church-pictures are worth examining and ad- 
miring ; they are full of * unction,” and pious mystical grace. “ Saint 
| Scholastica” is divine; and the taking down from the cross as noble a 
|| composition as ever was seen; I care not by whom the other may be 
|| There is more beauty, and less affectation, about this picture than you will 
find in the performance of many Italian masters, with high sounding names 
|(out with it, and say Raphael at once). I hate those simpering Madonna-. 
|{ declare that the Jardiniere is a puking, smirking miss, with nothing 
heavenly about her. I vow that the “ Saint Elizabeth ’’ is a bad picture, 
—a bad composition, badly drawn, badly coloured, in a bad imitation of 
|Tittan—a piece of vile affectation. I say, that when Raphael paiuted 
this picture, two years before his death, the spirit of painting had gone 
from out of him; he was no longer inspired; i was time that he should 
idie !! 

| There,—the murder is out! 
| 


er to ta 


My paper is filled to the brim, and there 
is no time to speak of Lesueur’s * Crucitixion,”’ which is odiously colour- 
‘ed, to be sure; but earnest, tender, simple, holy. But such things are 
| most difficult to translate into words,—one lays down the pen, and thinks, 
and thinks. The figures appear, and take their places one by one; rang- 
|| ing themselves according to order, in light or in gloom, the colours are re- 
‘flected duly in the litthe camera obscura of the brain, and the whole pic- 
'ture lies there complete ; but can you describe it? No, not if pens were 
' fitch-brushes, and words were bladders of paint. With which, for tle 

present, adieu. 
Your faithful M. A. T. 





DEPOSITION OF THE COUNT D’ESPAGNE. 
Perpignan, Nov. 22, 

When Don Carlos’s entrance into France became known in Catalonia, 
the Count d’Espagne, remembering the war of independence, in which he 
played so conspicuous a part, wished to revive the enthusiasm of that pe- 
riod, for the situations were not dissimilar—Ferdinand the Seveath at Va- 
lencay, and Charles the Fifth at Bourges. ‘Trusting, perhaps, too much in 
the strength of his position, he took a step the reaction of which must ge- 
nerally appear to have been hazardous, inasmuch as it afforded to his ene- 
mies the opportunity of jesuitically turning round upon him, and over- 
whe!lming hin with hisown weapons. Like the Jantas of the war of inde- 
pendence, the Count d’Espagne declared the Junta of Catalonia sovereign 
in its power during the absence and captivity of the King. The first act 
of the Royal Junta was to depose its President, the Count d’ Espagne him- 
self. The following are the particulars of the singular scene which oc- 
curred at his deposition:—The Count d’Espagne was at Cascrras, two 
leagues from Berga, when he received a letter of invitation from the Jun- 
ta to preside at a meeting for urgent business. He arrived at Avia, with on- 
ly his Aide-de-Camp, Lievtenant-Colonel Adell, and four of his escort. 
On entering the house occupied by the Junta, in ascending the stairs, the 
Count remarked that the escort, consisting of sixty menones of tLe Junta, 
with bayonets fixed, were in the hall below. The Count, who was 
always suspicious of assassination, since 1827, ordered his Aid-de- 
Camp secretly to ride off to Berga, one quarter of a leauge off, to fiteh his 
cavalry ; but Ade!] was arrested before he got out ef the door by the Junta’s 
order, whilst the Count was entering the Council Chamber. When he 
took his seat at the head of the table as President, the members on each 
side, profound silence reigned for a moment till the secretary of the Jun- 
ta, Senor Ferrer, read in a solemn tone the decree of the Junta, whereby, 
in virtue of the soverign power it had assumed, it took from him his com- 
{mand. The Count was startled, and protested, but he was answered that 
his voice was against the unanimity of the Junta, and that he was bound 
to obey its command. He was called upon to give up his sword, which 
he refused, and drew it violeatly, when the Secretary took from the drawer 
a brace of pistols, which he placed upon the table. The Count, finding 
all resistance useless, threw his sabre down. He only asked for leave to 
go to Berga to regulate lis affairs. This was refused, and he was ordered 
to enter France immediately, to be escorted by the Junta’s forces as far as 
ithe French frontiers. The Count d’Espagne, not wishing to take 
the shortest road to France, as he would have had to pass by Ripoll and 
Campredon, which had been entered by assault and destroyed by him, 
took the direction of the upper Segre, to enter the valley of Urgel, and 
thus reach France through the Republican territory of Andora. On pas- 
| sing Oliana he took the road which conducted to the Seu d’Urgel, and 
which is on the banks of the Segre. The remainder is still enveloped in 
the deepest mystery. It is pretended that in a village called Col de Nar- 
|go, which is abovt half a league from a bridge called the bridge of the 
iSpy, the firing of musketry was heard. Some days afterwards, the 
|} Count’s escort returned to Berga separately, and it is said that the escort 
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reported tothe Junta that the escort was attacked by the Christino pecele- } full well how and when to be liberal. In financial and commercial mat- 
ros, and that the Count d'Espagne, was carried off. The fact is that two | ters his notions are most of them erroneous. 
days afterwards the rumour was spread at Organze that a body had been | ‘The remarkable man whose portrait we have just derived from authen- 
found in the Segre which resembled that of the Count d’Espagne, but the || tic data, is the most formidable foe that the French have to contend with 
Brigadier Ros d’Eroles, who had the command in that place, issued or- in their efforts to assert their pretended rights over the vast territory ex- 
ders, under pain of death, that no mention should be made of the event. _/ tending from the Mediterranean to the Sa Lara, and from the frontier of 
|| Morocco to that of Tunis. Whilst pursuing the object of their ambition 
|, at an enormous expense of men and money, and by the alternate employ- 
ABD-EL-KADER. | ment of force, treachery, extortion, and cruelty, Abd-el-Kader, undaunted 
“- : en” ; | by the strides of his powerful neighbours, has gradually risen, by dint of 
The Hadji Abd-el-Kader Oulid Mahiddin, who has just renewed hos- | bravery, sagacity, and perseverance, to the possession of no small share 
tilities with France, belongs to a most ancient family of Marabouts, and | of the empire which they would exclusively secure to themselves. 
descends, like his kinsman, the Emperor of Morocco, from the Fatimite | Whilst their policy has fluctuated under the influence of systems 43 various 
Calaphs. He was born at Guetna, a sort of seminary near Mascara, on | as the Administrations formed at Paris, or the many Governors-General 
the Hachem territory, where the Marabouts, his ancestors, assembled a || sent out to Africa, the young Emir has steadily pursued his object, and be- 
number of young men to instruct them in letters, theology, and jurispru- |/come unto the Arabs a leader and a eentre of action—a leader whose 
dence. Abd-el-Kader was educated as well as an Arab can be by his | talents and gallantry in the field his Gallic enemies have already tried.— 
father, Sidi Mahiddin, who turned to the best account his intelligence and } Morning Post. . 
energy. As yet but a boy not a passage of the Koran perplexed him, a 
and his explanations were readier a — of the ablest commentators. | 
He, likewise, diligently applied himself to oratory and history, and so | 
successfully that “ is now the most eloquent speaker in his slcmian (an | PENCILLINGS OF POLITICIANS. 
immense advantage — the Arabs) and perfectly acquainted with the BY AN ENGLISH ARTIST. 
annals of his nation. Nor did he neglect the exercises of the body, in 
which he excels, he being generally reckoned the best horseman in the ? SIR EDWARD SUGDEN. 
Barbary States. In short, at the early age of twenty he was distinguish- | Shakspeare, with the single exception of Aristotle, the greatest of all 
ed for all the qualities which men like to behold in those whem they place | human intellects, has written that 
at their head. There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Abd-el-Kader is now about thirty-one years old; he is of middling | Which, taken atits flood, leads on to fortune. 
height, with little embonpornt ; his countenance is mild, expressive, and | And this is so deeply true that there is not a bare-footed vagabond whom 
distinguished ; his eyes are very fine, his beard thin and dark, and his you meét in the street, nor a wretched woman who you turn out of your 
teeth, which are ill set, are blue spotted; his hands, of which he takes | path to avoid, who has not had his or her moment which might have been 
particular care, are extremely fine and delicate; his head is generally |, improved into fortune—who has not had an opportunity presented which, 
somewhat inclined towards his left shoulder; his manners are affable, and | if firmly clutched and drawn out, would have been found the first link of a 
most polite and dignified ; he seldom is betrayed into anger, but always | chain of bdrilliants. 
keeps a command over himself; in short, to quote the words of an intel- || Some forty years ago a poor boy was holding the horse of a gentleman 
ligent and impartial French officer of rank who has been employed upon | who was making a call in Bedford-square. It was a spirited animal, and 
negotiations with the natives almost ever since the occupation of Algiers, | the boy, as he saw him champ the bit and paw the ground, envied the 
‘the whole person of the Emir is fascinating, and it is difficult to know i master of such a creature, and felt an irresistible desire to mount. That 
and not to like him.” ; | bold rugged boy did spring into the saddle, and the fiery horse darted 
Abd-el-Kader is a man of great bravery, yet his mind is perhaps better || away with his light and inexperienced rider. His career was short. Be- 
adapted to Government than to military affains. Though gifted with | fore two streets were passed, the adventurous urchin Jay upon the stones 
great fortitude and perseverance, he has occasionally betrayed some de- || with his thigh shattered. He is writhing in agony, yet it is his moment of 
jection in the arduous circumstances he has had to contend with. His || fortune; and he fs one of those who know how to seize it. | Reader, that 
manneis are pure, even rigidly so; he has but one wife, whom he most | poy is now Sir Edward Sugden. 
tenderly loves. Three years ago his family consisted only of a daughter, Some third of a century ago the fagging copying-clerks of an attorney- 
then four or five years old, and of a son, born a few days before the || conveyancer were gathered in a long, cheerless-looking office at the west 
French entered, and destroyed Mascara. When in his capital he dwelt end of London. There isa little book lying upon one of the desks, which 
with his family in a rather fine house, but which was not the palace. He || is surrounded by a knot of audacious gossippers. It is a recent publica- 
lived there without any guards, and as a private individual. Every day, | tion from the pen of a very eminent conveyancer, and these, the humblest 
at an early hour, he repaired to the palace, or beylick, to transact public | drudges of the learned profession, regarding it with deep reverence, and 
business and give audiences. In the evening he returned to his house, | imitating their superiors, by eulogizing the learning of the author, of 
and again became a private individual. | which they knew nothing, and the splendour of his equipage, of which 
_ Abd-el-Kader is equally unpresuming in his dress, his costume being | they knew a great deal, since they witnessed it as they passed through 
that of a mere Arab, without any sort ot ornament or badge of distinc- i Lincoln’s Inn, every morning at a quarter to nine. Among these there is 
tion. If he displays any splendour it is about his arms and horses. At || onc, a little stripling, with a sharp, penetrating eye, and with clothes so 
one time he wore a burnous, the tassels of which were of gold, but one of his || glossy and so threadbare that you wonder, as you look at him, how he can 
brothers-in-law, whom he had appointed Kaid of a powerful tribe, having | sustain his perpetual battle with starvation, who looks into the little book 
indulged in that station in a pomp which had excited some discontent, he | with curious eagerness ; who listens restlessly, but does not tell of the 
sent for him, and after censuring his conduct, added, ** Follow my exam-_ splendour of the great conveyancer’s liveries, or the infallibility of his 
ple ; [am richer and more powerful than you, yet see how J am dressed ; | judgment. Reader, it is the moment of that stripling’s fortune. He 
I will not even retain those paltry tassels that you see hanging to my | points to a passage with an air of triumph, and says that the great man 
burnous.”’ | has committed an error,and that he has discovered it. His comrades 
He immediately cut them off, and from that moment has never worn | laugh. His master, who enters at this moment, rebukes him for talking 
the slightest bit of gold or silver about his person. upon subjects of which he can know nothing, and sends him to his liumble 
Abd-cl-Kader is very fond of study, to which he devotes the few hours | Jabours. Yet, the moment has been struck as it passed. A few days 
that he can spare from his active life. A little library accompanies him | af-er Mr. Butler called upon the master, and, in the course of conversa- 
in all his movements. When on any expedition he displays much more | tion, was jestingly told that there was a copying boy in the outer office 
of royalty than when in town; he then lives under asuperband convenient | who had discovered an error in his recent pamphlet. 
tent, ina nook of which, elegantly fitted up, he gives private audiences ‘in what part?” asked the profound lawyer, with a smile. 
and attends to state affairs. In the camp he employs his time as follows, ‘‘I think it was here,” replied his friend, as he carelessly turned over 
when the day is not taken up with military operations :—On reaching his || the leaves of the copy then lying upon the table; “the urchin has had the 
tent, after a day’s march, he keeps by him but one servant, and after some | impudence to turn down the leaf.” 
minutes devoted to dressing and cleanliness, summons his secretaries and The great authority upon real-property law bent his eye for a minute 
principal officers, in suétession, and works with them till four o'clock ; he | upon the page in silence ; then said, 
then presents himself at the eutrance of his tent, and himself says the || ‘He is right; I am in error here. I must sce that boy.” 
public prayers ; he next preaches for half an hour, taking care to select a ‘That boy is now Sir Edward Sugden. 
religious text that may naturally lead him to inculcate the notions it suits | Two such moments as these are sufficient for high fortune. The first 
him to propagate upon war and politics; nobody, however, is obliged to || wascommon incident, the second was one which could only have been 
attend his sermons. Some moments after he sits down to table with his || seized by a man who had improved the first. Yet Sugden is by nu means 
chief secretary and confidential friend, Miloud-Ben-Arach, his brothers, |aman of genius. He has the power of application, without which, mani- 
when they are with the army, and the oftener one of his agas. The | fested in some portion of life, although, perhaps, afterwards lost, genius 
dishes served up to him are few in number, but good and carefully pre- || was never yet found. He has this power stronger than, perhaps, any of 
ared. Bus : : ||hiscontemporaries. He has also a clear head, a shrewd and quick con- 
Abd-el-Kader appears to have religious feelings and due notions of Pro- | ception, and a tenacious memory. ‘These, and these only, are his natural 
videuce; but he is no fanatic. He does not dread discussing religious ‘| gifts. Of imagination he has not one spark—to comprehensive intellect 
matters with Christians, and he argues with politeness and without aspe- |, he has not a shadow of a claim. Tremendous, untiring plodding, working 
rity. He is an honest man, and has well-established moral principles ; || upon natural shrewdness, has made him what he is—the first equity lawyer, 
though subtle and cunning, in adiplomatic point of view, he isa faithful | of his day—a vast profound of real-property cases—the fittest man in the 
observer of his word. Nothing is more foreign to his nature than cruelty ; || country for the judicial bench in the Court of Chancery—but as unfit even 
he governs the Arabs with justice and mildness, thereby confuting those || as Lord Cottenham for the woolsack. 
wo maintain that they can be governed only by terror. Whenever it has As a politician, Sugden is essentially a little man, and as such he is es- 
been in his power he has acted with clemency and generosity towards his | timated by his party. The Tories take advantage of his reputation as a 
encuics. ‘two only have suffered death under his government, and that | lawyer, and put him forward to snarl and show his teeth, and jump out at 
after due trial—the Cadi of Arzew and Sidi el-Gomarez, Sheik of Angad, | the Ministers whenever any measure affecting our equity jurisprudence is 
who was hung at Mascara, in August, 1835. proposed. He is very good in picking holes in all such bills, and, by the 
The conversation of Abd-el-Kader is very animated, and at times witty. |! weight of hischaracter, he frequently produces some effect. Upon all oc- 
In private life he is considered parsimonious; but as a Prince he knows || casions of general politics, however, he mects with no encouragement 
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from the Opposite benches; the acre-owning squires who sit there are by | In an hour or two we crossed the Brenta, where, after flowing south- 


no means disposed to suffer the barber’s boy to presume among them ; and 
Sugden is made acutely to feel how unnatural is his position among the 
enemies of the people from whom he is sprung. 

As a speaker Sugden is beneath all criticism. He has a tolerable 
fluency of talk, arising from long practice of talking, and he has the in- 
stinct to avoid any very egregious folly from the practice of having talked 
all his life upon a subject which he fully comprehended ; but of the power 
of persuasion he knows nothing ; his diction is common without simplicity, 
and his language is continuous without elegance. As a debater, he has a 
natural proneness to snarl, without the power to bite. He is always snap- 
ping at the heels of some man whom it would be utter folly for him to at- 
tempt to cope with; and when he gets a severe kick, which, whenever he 
is sufficiently annoying, he always does, he runs into a corner and yelps 
with safety. Every one remembers the pitiable howling which he set up 
when Brougham turned upon him. The description which he then re- 
ceived, though heightened by the touches of the immolator’s lurid sar- 
casm, was not inappropriate. 

The Toryism of Sir Edward is not generally supposed to be very ob- 
stinate, or to be founded upon any very strong foundation of principle. 
Of course he is now committed to a party, and, as he is not of sufficient 
importance as a politician to make a splendid desertion, he must cuntinue 
as he is—a Tory—to the end of the chapter. He was not, however, al- 
waysso. I have heard very well-authenticated stories, which tend to 
show that he was, when he had first to choose his politics, quite as ready 
to avow himself a Whig asa Tory. In fact, Sugden, immersed in his 


business, knew and cared nothing at all about politics; and if he consent- | 


ed to be brought into Parliament upon the Tory interest, did so because he 
thought that it was to his interest to be of that side, and from no other 
motive whatever. 

In fact, Sugden is just what Mr. Tyrrel described him to be, the only 
man in England who understauds our real property law. He is a petulant 
little body, who was always very pert in court, where he was, indeed, 
facile princeps, very impudent and overbearing to his juniors—and very 
much inclined to bully the Chancellor, when that Chancellor was Lord 
Brougham, for which he certainly got all the smail wares in his skull very 
handsomely knocked about. But in any other light, as a politician—jn 
which character alone I am now bound to view him—his insignificance is 
marvellous, he is nobody. 

Sir Edward’s private life has been the object of very common animad- 
version. In that I see little to censure, and much to admire. Lady Sug- 
den, as all England knows, was not, when they first lived together, his 
wife. During his battles for the eminence he has gained, few men have 
been reduced to more painful extremities than Sugden. Throughout them 
all this lady shared his privations, and clung to him in his struggles. She 
was the mother of his children, and his faithful companion throughout all 
those hours of toil which he could afterwards look back upon with pride 
Except for her devotion to him, her conduct was without spot. Was it 
not manly then in him, when the cold world told him that now that he 
had achieved a station he should put her away and become a respectablt 
family-man. Was it not manly in him, I say, when such advisers besee 
him, to cleave to the woman who had loved him when those who now ad- 
vised him to abandon her had passed him by with scorn, and to bid de- 
fiance to the world by making her his wife? I honour him for that act. 
It is what many greater and better men would not have had the virtuous 
courage to have done. 

Upon one occasion, upon which I will not minutely dwell, Sugden was 
wanting in the ordinary spirit of a man; he crouched to the party who 
had cruelly insulted him, when he should have spurned at them. He de- 
layed his resignation until, instead of fearing his resentment, his party 
sneered at his subserviency. He has since resumed the badge of their 
service, and they treat him, very properly, with ill-disguised contempt. 
May such ever be the reward of men who arise from the mass of the peo- 
ple only to ally themseives with those who would oppress them. 








THE CITY OF THE DOGE; 
OR, LETTERS FROM VENICE. 
Venice, July 1839. 

My pear A——, I have no more to say of Padua, for time would not 
allow me to sce its lions. Then follow we in imagination through the | 
city-gate, and down a long avenue of Lombardy poplars, with fields on | 
either hand covered with stuble, showing that one harvest was already | 
past, while the vines luxuriantly shrouding the mulberry-trees above, and _ 
festooning gaily from one to the other, gave promise of a yet richer har- | 
vest to come. Here and there by the way-side picture to yourself asmall | 
thatched white-walled cottage in the midst of its little garden, where 
hemp and maize in patches shoot their heads high above the hedge, spark- | 
ling with the purple or white flowers of the gum-cistus, which mingles | 
with the homely privet and hawthorn, like a gay city lass in the society | 
of our country cousins; and there is generally some small spot in the field | 
adjoining where the creeping melon spreads out far and wide, and displays 
its tempting fruit to the eyes of passers-by. 

The road, it is true, like most roads in level Lombardy, was most un- | 
picturesquely straight ; but then it was bordered by banks clothed with 
the most beauteous mantle of wild flowers, preserved in all their bright- | 


ward from the mountains of the Tyrol, it turns to take an easterly course, 
and lose itself in the Lagune of Venice. Its left bank, along which rans 
| the road for many miles, is lined with villages, neat and clean for Italy, 
| and so full of casinos, or gentlemen's seats, as to answer Beckford’s des- 
_cription of them as “villages of palaces ;” for the greater part are prince- 
_ly mansions, and one is an imperial palace. They are the summer abodes 
| of rich Shylocks, and other ‘“‘merchants of Venice,” or are inhabited by 
| the few relics of Venetian nobility. They are white-walled red-roofed 
buildings,mostly in the Palladian style of architecture,and fronted by spacious 
paved courts, adorned with statues, and rows of orange and acacia-trees 
|in huge pots, most formal and unpicturesque. The iron gates, also, are 
| generally flanked by rows of statues, allegorical and mythological, each of 
which, for the benefit of ignorant unimaginative beholders, has its name 
engraved on the pedestal. Here a stony in. perched ona high column 
makes love to a marble-harted Endymion at the opposite end of the long 
| iron railing; there Bacchus and Ceres stand sentinels over the gateway 
| of afarmyard. By the by, these farmyards, of which I passed not a few 
| scattered over with straw, and sprinkled with live stock, with labourers at 
| the open barn-doors thrashing with flails, carried me in imagination back 
to my own native land. At the doors of the cottages women, dark rustic 
| beauties, with “cheeks of ruddy bronze,” were seated, busied with their 
| distaffs, or were stooping over their washing-tubs, and beating their linen 
| against the sides of the troughs fixed above. The men were clustering 
idly about the doors of the cafés beneath the shady vine-arbours, or around 
= tables set with bottles of cooling mistra and lemonade. 


| We traversed successively the villages of Aresiglia, Stra, Fiesso, and 
|at the town of Dolo we changed horses, where, as the posta happened to 
|, be in the market-place, and the day happened to be market-day, I found 
enough to amuse me. Groups of women, dressed alike in dark blue 
i checked gowns, red handkerchiefs on their necks, straw-hats with wide 
| flapping brims, or with a shaw] throwa over the head instead, no stockings 
| feet sometimes in slippers, but generally bare, were crowding the square ; 
|| some carrying large jars of milk or wine, as an English milkman carries 
his pails, but with a bent stick over the shoulders, instead of a frame fitted 
|| to the shape ; others carrying baskets of fruit or fowl-hampers, and one a 
‘couple of haycecks in the same manner. On one side the market-place 
| these fair ones swarmed like bees in a hive, presenting a very sea of straw- 
hats, and the shrill buzz of their united tongues almost drowned the 
screams and cacklings of the fowls, which were being pulled forth from 
the crowded baskets. The men, who were liere but few and far between 
wore light blue trousers, sometimes girt up witha red or blue woollen 
sash, white waistcoat, no coat, a blue or white cap, with the end hanging 
| down the back, or a high-crowned hat. To complete the sketch, fancy 

several long, narrow, high-wheeled carts laden with bricks, and with a pair 
of sleepy long-horned oxen yoked to the thick shaft, standing in the midst 
of the square ; another passing through it piled with huge logs of wood 
and drawn by four oxen, two abreast, and a crazy old Rozinante of a horse 
a-head. Fancy all this in the square or market-place, which is bounded on 
one side by the Brenta, and on the other by a row of white houses, with 
a fine church standing prominently forth; fancy the heavy yellow wales 
fero, or diligence, with its three horses abreast, and the haflequin-clad 

betasselled, betrumpeted postilion, smacking his whip in his impatience to 
be in motion, and your humble servant, in scarcely less uncouth cos- 
tume, mounting to the cabriolet behind him, and you may at once, with 
the diligence, turn you back upon Dolo. , 

We soon reached another village on the same bank of the Brenta. Ca- 
sinos with gaily-painted fronts, courts and gates guarded by statues, as al- 
ready described, neat white cottages with green window-shutters, many 
an “oratorio privato”’ showing the piety of the inhabitants; a white 
church in the Italian style, with a lofty campanile, or bell-tower —this is 
La Mire, once the residence of Lord Byron, and birthplace of that chef- 
d’euvre of the poet, the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold. 

I inquired in vain of the conductor and postilion for Byron’s villa here 
They knew only of the Moncenigo Palace at Venice. . 

The scenery in the neighbourhood of La Mira, seen by sunset, called 
forth those three magnificent stanzas, commencing with : 


‘The moon is up, and yet it is not night, 
Sunset divides the sky with her,” &c. 





None of Byron's description, however, suited La Mira as I saw it in the 
light of morning, except the first line, for the crescent moon was still visi- 
ble, though faint and shadowy in the clear blue heavens. The Brenta 
by the way, is but a paltry stream of thirty or forty feet in breadth, some- 
times almost choked by reeds, and always flowing between artificial 
banks, so as to have all the stiffness and formality of a canal, without its 
straightness. It is in many parts overhung with weeping willows and 
cypresses, which give it a melancholy air, not lessened by the crosses 
reared on its banks. Pretty villas still continue to skirt it below La Mira 
with cottages overgrown with vines or melons, and hedged around by 
bushes of flowering cistus. 

On a large vessel moored in the stream were a number of labourers 
busied in deepening the channel by means of huge shovels, which they 
worked like oars. These fellows were stripped literally to their shirts ; 
but, what matter'—this is Italy, where delicacy is an exotic. Many 
of the peasants, too, that I saw in the maize-fields and vineyards b 











ness by the deep trenches of water beneath; and on either hand were i the roadside, were in similar costume ; some few with a straw-hat in ad- 


fields of towering flaunting maize, or tall feathery hemp, studded with 


willows, beech, cherry, or walnut-trees, all overgrown with vines, and all | 


now glistening with the heavy dew, of which the sun had but just begun 
to sip his usual morning draught. In other fields, teams of oxen were 
dragging the heavy ploughs turough the corn stubble, or peasant women in 
huge straw-hats were hoeing the young maize-plants. Over all this 
foliage appearcd from time to time In the distance the red or white 
square towers of churches or convents; and beyond all, to the left, the 
shadowy forms of the blue mountains of Friuli and Istria rolled along the 


horizon. 


‘| dition. 

After following the windings of the stream for some miles, we reached 
''a spot where the road forked, the right branch running to Fusina, the most 
|direct road to Venice, and the other, which we took, leading to Mestre. 
i Ever since leaving Dolo, I had been anxiously looking out for Venice, and 
| every lofty tower which arose in the horizon I regarded as the campanile 
of St. Mark, till undeceived by the conduttore. Butnow, soon after enter- 
| ing on this road, as my eyes were wandering across the low marshy coun- 
try on the right, they caught a distant tower between the trees; another 
jand another rapidly succecced it, and presently the whole of Venice came 
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at once into view at the distance of five or six miles, beyond the narrow ll freshness and glory have departed, decay and ruin only are left. The 
strip of bright water which bounded the marshy shore. A soft silvery- || feelings of anxious delight which I naturally carried into a city so re- 
grey haze was sleeping ou the horizon, and against this was thrown the || nowned in history, and so peculiar in herself, were at once checked by the 
city, blued by the distance, and bristling with towers of various forms ; | melancholy air of everything around. These palaces, 

and, as the tips of these were spaikling in the sun, it seemed like a bril- | 




















“This long array 


liant diadem cast upon the waters. In a few minutes all was iost behind | 
the straggling groves,—then again came into view but for a moment, 
towers and domes fleeting past as rapidly as though they were images ina 
magic lantern. 

Cottages and farms environed with vineyards again adorned the road 
side, but I could not notice them, and scarcely could I spare a glance to 
the wild grey mountains of Friuli waving along the horizon on the left, 
beyond a vast expanse of marshy ground. My gaze was fixed on‘the spot 


where Venice had vanished from my view, and where I momentarily ex- 


pected her tu reappear. At length the velocifero entered the streets of | 
the village of Mestre; and having reached the Piazza, drove into the | 
court-yard of the posta. 

Here the vehicle disgorged its passengers, who, after some delay, were 
conducted with their luggage to the banks of a canal hard by. On the 
long flight of steps leading down to the water, was a Sroup of lazzaroni, 
basking in the sun; twenty or thirty of them ; most picturesque fellows, 
forming, with their pendent caps, bright-coloured breeches, and half-clad 
sunburnt limbs, striking subjects for the foreground of an Italian scene. 
They amused themselves, as they were squatting or lying about, with 
bantering one another ard cutting jokes at ourexpense. ‘The narrow ca- 
nal below us was crowded with gondolas—the first 1 had seen. 


‘‘Didst eversce a gondola? For fear 
You should not, [’ll describe it you exactly : 
*Tis a long covered boat, that’s common here, 
Carved at the prow, built lightly, but compactly, 
Rowed by two rowers, each called ** Gondolier,” 


| nthe 
| deathlike silence which reigned over all, called forth a sympathetic sad- 


1} 


|| window of mine. 
| right, and we immediately shot beneath a wide bridge of a single arch, and 





It glides along the water, looking blackly, 
Just like a coffin clapt in a canoe, 
Where none can make out what you say or do. 


“And up and dowr the long canals they go, 
And under the Rialto shoot along, 
By night and day, all paces, swift or slow, 
And round the theatres, a sable throng, 
They wait in their dusk livery of woe,— 
But not to them do woeful things belong, 
For sometimes they contain a deal of fen, 
Like mourning-coaches when the funeral’s done.” 


Such are the ordinary gondolas: but that which I now entered was of | 


gigantic size, rowed with four oars, and having a covered box in the cen- || 


tre, not unlike an omnibus, capable of holding twelve or fourteen persons, 
instead of three or four as the ordinary gondolas. 
The crew wasof one family. The father and his two eldest sons, stout, 





brawny fellows, stood in the aft part, while a younger brother, a lad of | 


twelve or fourteen, took the bow-oar. A half-naked urchin, evidently of | 
the same family, sat on the little deck astern, munching a slice of water- | 
melon, and inwardly smiling at his own dolce far niente, while his father | 
and brothers were toiling away at their heavy oars till the perspiration | 
literally rained from their faces. 

We steered our way slowly down the canal, amid the gondolas and sea- 
going craft with which it was almost choked, between banks lined with | 
white houses, and shaded by rows of acacias. ‘Then, leaving Mestre, we | 
proceeded for nearly three miles between bare low banks, (passing the 
fortress of Malghera) to a dogana, or custoim-house, at the mouth of the 
canal. Here Venice first opened fully upon us at the distance of two 
miles. Our passports having been examined, we continued our course 


straight across the wide-spreading lagune; the channel (that of San Se- | 
condo) being marked by a row of stakes stretching away in an unbroken | 
The water of the lagune was of an oily smoothness, al- | 
most colourless; and, as a mist obscured the horizon, the islets which || 


line to the city. 


appeared on either hand in the distance, seemed to fluat in the sky, and 
Venice herself to ride all lightly and airily upon the waters. 

On one of the stakes just mentioned was perched a small box, contain- 
ing a Madonna, with some rude steps leading to it from the water. Scve- 
ral gondolas were lying before it, and one crazy old boat pushed off from 
amoug them to meet us. Our rowers rested on their oars as it approach- 
ed, and waited while the old man in it held out along rod with a leathern 


bag at the end, into which he besought us in piteous tones, to drop some | 


“ Carita per le povere anime!” None of us, however, were pious enough 
to assist in relieving from purgatory the souls of the mariners there deown- 
od, and we rowed on, leaving the old man staring in mute astonishment at 
our hard-heartedness. 

« But, how could you notice such trifles at such a moment?” you will 
doubtless inquire. Shall I tell the troth? 
proach from Mestre has none, absolutely none of the beauty and glory 
with which the imagination is ever apt to invest it. 
and unpoctical dees it appear. With a long range of dirty grey or red- | 


brick houses, mean and low, and a huge factory on the shore sending forth | 


volumes of dark smoke, I could, had it not been for the total absence of | 
shipping, have almost fancied myself off Wapping or Rotherhithe ! 
We presently passed a small fort standing in the midst of the water, | 
half a mile from the city, and soon after entered the Canal Reggio, and | 
then all such profane resemblance vanished, and I was in a picturesque old | 
Italian city, with decayed weathcr-stained houses on either side of the | 
canal, but, except in respect of the gondolas, it was not yet Venice. A 
few minutes more, however, and we shot beneath a bridge into the Grand 
«‘ynal, and then the glorics of Venice burst upon me. Then I was in- | 


d:cl in Venico—in the Venice of my imagination—the Venice of Canal- |' 


etti—the Venice of a thousind palaces—for there they were, stretching | 
away 0. bth sides the canal as far as the eye could reach, in stateliness | 
and beauty, like a garland of flowers bound round the brow of the Ocean | 


Queen. But [ looked again, and saw that the flowers were faded; their i 


|| fas, of easy chairs, of air-cushions ! 


| that it may be done. 


Venice, as seen on the ap- | 


Most dull, stupid, |; 


Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond 
Above the Dogeless city’s vanished sway ;” 


| the narrow dark canals, which at intervals debouched upon that in which 


{ . 
we were, seeming the very. abodes of mystery and gloom; and the almost 


ness from the soul. The very gondolas in their sable treppings seemed 

| mourning for the fallen condition of the city. Yet compassion and regret 
are not unmingled with admiration; though everything is melancholy, 
everything is beautiful. Venice is beauty in tears; and though the lustre 

of her loveliness be somewhat dimmed, she engages onr sympathies not 

| the less powerfully by her misfortunes. ‘“ Alas! poor Venice!” was my 
heartfelt exclamation. 

You will easily imagine my eagerness to see everything around me, and 
| believe that I had several narrow escapes of being guillotined by the 
| sharp steel prows of the gondolas as I was stretching my head out of the 
In a short time the canal made a sharp bend to the 


a moment afterwards, on looking up, I recognized the Rialto. 

Palaces again, as far as the eye could reach, with church towers of va- 
rious forms rising at intervals behind; but I had only begun to look 
about me; when the gondola turned suddenly to the left up a very narrow 
;canal, and stopped immediately at a flight of steps. ‘The vast gloomy 
_ building above was the “I. R. Direzione della Posta,” and the little canal 
| was the court-yard of our water-omnibus. Here we dismounted, or dis- 
|embarked if you please, and, ascending the steps, entered the hall of the 
| palace—for such it was originally,—a vast hall of great length, and sen- 
| tries pacing within, and the coverings of three or four gondolas arranged 

like coffins along the sides. The building is laid out in public offices, that 
of the diligences being at one end of the hall, and the ‘Posta dalle Let- 
| tere”’ at the other. 

| I had already learned that there were three good hotels in Venice,—viz. 
ithe Leono Bianco, which I had just passed, almost adjoining the Posta, 
and commanding a fine view of the Rialto and Grand Canal.—the Alber- 
|go dell’ Europa, at the mouth of the same canal, and near the Piazza of 
| St. Mark and the Ducal Palace,—and the Albergo Reale, on the quay 
| overlooking the port and shipping. Judging of their comparative advan- 
| tages of situation by my map,I chose the second, and have had no rea- 
| son to repent my choice. 

Hiring a gondola—not one like that I had just quitted, but one of the 
ordinary canoe-like things, which scarcely seem totouch the waters as 
| they glide over them, (not an omnibus in fact, but a cab,)—I seated my- 
| self onthe black leathern cushion. Oh, luxury of luxuries! Talk of so- 
Commend me to a gondola, with its 
deep, well-stuffed, spungy seat, gently raised from the flooring, with its 
slightly sloping back against which to recline, and its two little footstools, 
‘similarly padded, one on each side the boat, on which to rest one’s limbs, 
‘and enjoy one’s olium cum dignitate. He must have been a very epicure 
|in repose who contrived the internal arrangements of the gondola. Then 
/you can see through the open windows all that is passing on both sides, 

or before you ; or, if you would keep out the vulgar gaze, there are glass 
;and wooden sliding shutters, to be shifted at pleasure, and suiting any 
degree of publicity or privacy you may desire. The gondolais the most 
delightful, commodious, and convenient of all vehicles, aquatic or terrene. 

You can make it your chamber—what bed more luxurious than its cush- 

ions'—your study, 


| 


“You may write, 
Or read in gondolas by day or night, 
Having the little brazen lamp alight, 
Unseen, uninterrupted.” 


Not that I have yet tried this experiment, but I have Shelley’s authority 
But what may not be done in a gondola? 

On I floated between lines of palaces, solemnly gorgeous, and of every 
variety of architecture—Gothic, Saracenic, Greek, or Italian ;—towers 
and dome rising proudly behind. English-rigged vessels in full sail ;— 
other nondescript craft lying along the shore ; gondolas shooting about in 
every direction, all reflected in the dark-green waters, and each object fix- 
ing my eye for a moment, till it was involuntarily drawn off by some 
other more novel and attractive. At length, just as I had begun to gaze 
with admiration on the sublime dome of the churchof the Salute, which 
rose from the right bank of the canal, the gondola was steered up to the 
steps of an ancient Gothic palace on the opposite side ; the rowers ship- 
ped their oars; I stept ashore, mounted the steps, and found myself with- 
in the vast hall of the Albergo dell’ Europa, or Hotel of Europe. 
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